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GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


By WILLIAM SMITH. 





UNABRIDGED, ENLARGED, AND CORRECTED. 





Eprrep sy H. B. HACKETT, D. D., anp PROF. EZRA ABBOT. 


4 volumes, 3,667 pages, with 596 illustrations. Price, in cloth, $20.00; sheep 
$25.00; half morocco, $30.00 ; half russia, $35.00; full morocco, $40.00; 
tree calf, $45.00. 


There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this 
the only edition which comprises the contents of the original English edition, un 
abridged, with very considerable and important additions by Professors Hackett and 
Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent American scholars. 


No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with 
it. — Quarterly Review (London), 


There cannot be two opinions about the merits of Smith’s Bible Dictionary. What was, 
to begin with, the best book of its kind in our language, is now still better. — Pror. Roswz 
D. Hitcucock. 


In paper, presswork, cuts, maps, etc., we do not see anything to choose between this and 
the more costly English original ; while in a multitude of other respects which affect th 
trustworthiness, thoroughness, and supreme excellence of the work as a thesaurus of Biblic 
knowledge, this is vastly to be preferred. — Congregational Review (Boston). 


The new matter is from the first American Biblical critics, and forms a valuable additio 
to the original work. — Dr. Howarp Crossy. 


It is a library in itself ; it is scholarly and critical enough for the most advanced student 
it is readable and interesting enough for the average mind; its arrangement is admirable ; i 
tone is reverent but independent ; its researches are rigid, and its deductions careful; and 
as a companion to the Bible, as a work of reference for the study, as a book to own and t 
read, to place in the library and in the Sabbath-school, we know not its superior, and kno 
of nothing to take its place. — Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


It is creditable that these improvements are from our American scholars, twenty-five 0 
more of whom are named in the introduction of the work as contributors. English appreci 
tion of American scholarship is slow to appear; but this new edition will compel the atten 
tion and respect of able and candid scholars on the other side of the water. — Northweste 
Christian Advocate. 


This magnificent work has no rival in its department. — Sunday-School Times. 
No other edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary is nearly as full, complete 


or accurate as this, which was edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., an 
Prof. Ezra Abbot. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 














nportant New Theological Books. 


GOD’S REVELATIONS OF HIMSELF TO MEN, 4s successively made 
in the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispensations, and in the Messianic King- 
dom. By Samvet J. ANDREws, author of “The Life of Our Lord upon Earth.” 
1 vol. crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The author has his large theme well in hand, discerns its law of order, and makes a clear and lu- 
minous presentation of the whole subject. His style is simple, lucid, and forcible, a scholarly style, 
and the entire essay is fragrant with the incense which a reverend mind forms on the altar of a holy 
and gracious God. It is an able and noble treatise. — Hurtford Courant. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT, By Prof. W. G. T. 
SHEpp,,D. D. 1 vol. 8vo, $1.50. 


Professor Shedd deserves the thanks of the whole Christian community for his masterly defense of 
faondamental truth . . . in this valuable and timely volume. — Christian Intelligencer. 


A LAYMAN’S STUDY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE CONSIDERED IN 
its Literary and Secular Aspects. By Francis Bowen, LL. D. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.00. 


The work forms a valuable addition to our biblical literature, and as such we heartily commend it. 
Tt is a credit to the author’s scholarship; it cannot be read without pleasure and profit.— Church 


SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, By Jonn De Wirt, D. D., 
Professor in Lane Theological Seminary. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.50. 


We are inclined to consider these sermons as among the most notable productions of the American 
pulpit. The thought is exceptionally fresh and stimulating, while its comprehensive sweep indicates 
Mnusual strength of mental vision. The reader will find in these sermons spiritual enrichment and 
mental invigoration. — Chicago Interior. 

MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN BRITAIN DURING 
the Nineteenth Century. By Jonn Tuttocu, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


An interesting, notable, and extremely readable volume. It will not only attract and interest; it 
be a potent factor in the further progress of that process of doctrinal amelioration which it so 
ppily describes. — New York Evening Post. 


THE PENTATEUCH: Its Origin and Structure; An Examination of 
Recent Theories. By Epwin C. Bissexz, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, $3.00. 


The most systematic examination of the laws of the Pentateuch yet presented to the English pub- 
t. It is a contribution to the defense of the Pentateuch which no English-speaking student can af- 
ord to ignore. — Sunday-School Times. 


HE BLOOD COVENANT: A Primitive Rite and its Bearings on 
Scripture. By H. Cray Trumputt, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo, net $2.00. 


A deeply interesting volume, and one that will command wide attention on the part of scholars, 
ho will find it teeming with facts now for the first time brought to their notice. — Christian at Work. 


MY STUDY, and Other Essays, By Prof. Austin Puetps, D. D., author 
of “The Theory of Preaching,” “ Men and Books,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


The volume is full of hopefulness and suggestion, and . . . has a real historical value. Its interest, 
bo, is much enhanced by the fairness and breadth and manifest sincerity throughout, and its free- 

from the bitter partisanship too common among ecclesiastical controversialists. — New York 
‘ommercial Advertiser. 


AITH AND RATIONALISM, With short supplementary essays on Re- 
lated Topics. By Gzorce P. Fisuer, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo, 75 cents. 


A new edition of this valuable book for popular circulation. Prof. Fisher has thoroughly revised 
me text and added notes and much interesting new matter. 








*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, Social Science, and Literature. 
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EGBERT C. SMYTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, J. W. CHURCHILL, 
GEORGE HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 


Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., with the 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


FOR 1886. 


The success which has attended the publication of the ANDOVER REVIEW 
for the past two years has led to its establishment upon a permanent financial 
basis. ‘Commencing the year 1886 with increased resources, the REVIEW will 
be enlarged with each monthly issue to 112 pages, making an aggregate for 
the year of 1344 pages, and the annual price of subscription will be $4.00; 
single copies, 35 cents. 








Tue ANDOVER Review is a Religious and Theological Monthly, advocating 
the principles and methods of what is now known as Progressive Orthodoxy, 
but its discussions are not confined to the field of Theology. It is already ree- 
ognized “as a strong expounder of the social questions of the day, promising a 
future of great influence.” In future, articles upon Sociology will be supple- 
mented by a department of Sociological Notes under the charge of the Rev. S. 
W. DiKe. 

A Geographical and Missionary Department will also be added, under the 
care of Rev. C. C. Srarsuck. 

Educational discussions will be continued, notably that introduced by Pro- 
fessor Palmer, of Harvard, in the November number. 

The Moral Aspects of Literary Topics will be considered in special papers. 

A Series of articles upon Church Architecture, by Professor Churchill, will 
begin in an early number. 

The Editorial and other departments will be conducted as heretofore, with 
increased attention to Book Reviews. 

Back numbers for 1884 and 1885 can be supplied for $3.00 a year or the 
four bound volumes for $10.00. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore re- 
mittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Andover Review for November opens 
with a paper on “The New Education,” by Pro- 
fessor Palmer, of Harvard, which is a vigorous 
defense. It is to be followed in the succeeding 
numbers with further discussions by other teach- 
ers. This is putting a review to good service. 
The editorial work is full, rich, and spicy as 
usual. — The Independent (New York). 


People look with expectancy to the Andover 
Review for frest: and popular treatment of social 
and ethical subjects, as well as for scholarly criti- 
cisms and able handling of theological and philo- 
sophical problems. — Christian Union (New York). 


The Review closes its first year with a record 
of work in the sphere of theology, philosophy, 
criticism, and social discussion which has never 
been surpassed in English periodical literature, 
and has made a strong impression upon the relig- 
ious and thoughtful life of the whole country. 
Its more original articles have gone far to instruct 
the minds and change the opinions of the leaders 
of thought. — Boston Herald. 


The Andover Review of March has a very sen- 
sible editorial article on Common School Meth- 
ods. It would be useful to take this essay, con- 
vert it into a tract, and circulate it widely among 
teachers, parents, and Boards of Education. It 
certainly would give them something to think of. 
— New York Observer. 


The Andover Review is maintaining the high 
position which it took in the religious and intel- 
lectual world with its first number. In our judg- 
ment it has no equal in the field which it occupies. 
— The Advance (Chicago). 


Always liberal and progressive, it has been an 
honest exponent of modern religious thought, 
though none the less orthodox in all the essen- 
tials of Christianity. Every leading question has 


been discussed, thoughtfully and ably, by some 
of the preéminent theological writers of the age. 
It not only discusses the theoretical questions 
that agitate the time, but is strong and practical 
in dealing with the great questions rising con- 
stantly in the work of the church throughout the 
world. — The Daily American (Nashville). 


The first volume of the Andover Review has 
been, certainly, a brilliant success in the patron- 
age it has secured, in the cordial reception it has 
received from both the religious and secular 
press, and in the ability and variety of its literary 
and apologetic contributions. — Zion’s Herald 
(Boston). 


In its thoroughly satisfactory progress, the 
Andover Review has become a strong expounder 
of social questions of the day, and promises a 
future of great influence. It is both earnest and 
thoroughly alive to current thought, and looks 
to the highest in morality and religion. — Boston 
Journal. 


We hear no review more frequently referred 
to or quoted from nowadays than the Andover 
Review, which seems to have confronted the pub- 
lic mind—the thinking sides of it—in an un- 
usual degree, and to be awakening, if not forming, 
public opinions on a good many important ques- 
tions. — Literary World (Boston). 


The Andover Review, for the average preacher, 


is the best in this country. It is versatile, up to 
the times, scholarly, non-sectarian, evangelical, 
progressive. Besides, it is a monthly; thus by 
its frequency making its appearance the more 
welcome. It always comes to hand promptly at 
the first of the month. — Missionary Record (St. 


Louis). 


In every number we find something to be espe- 
cially preserved. — Zhe Churchman (New York). 
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REASON AND REVELATION. 


THE ever-increasing evidence of a unity of method in creation 
invites theology to take a far more positive position with regard to 
the congruity of natural and revealed religion, as related to the 
human reason, than was once required, or even perhaps possible. 
The argument of Butler’s “Analogy,” for instance, profound 
though it be, is cast mainly in a negative form. Framed to parry 
objections, it attempted little more than to prove that it is as 
reasonable to believe in revealed religion as in natural, because 
there are no difficulties in the one that have not their counterparts 
in the other. Not only did the author of this most important 
treatise avoid the position that the arrangements of nature supply 
positive data for inferring the probable methods and proportions 
of a subsequent revelation, but he even made the opposite assump- 
tion his strong point. It is reasonable, he argues, for us to postu- 
late a revelation supplementary to that of nature, but “ we are in 
no sort judges by what methods and in what proportion it were to 
be expected that the supernatural light and instruction would be 
afforded us.”! Notwithstanding, he seems to say, God’s mani- 
festation of himself in nature, we occupy the same position with 
regard to the later revelation that we should have occupied, pre- 
vious to experience, with régard to the earlier, with this exception : 
experience obliges us to look for as many apparent anomalies in 
the one as in the other. The “Analogy,” therefore, while it con- 
stantly suggests and supplies the materials for a positive position, 
bases its main argument upon man’s ignorance. 

It seems to me not irreverent to attempt something more affir- 
mative than this, and not unreasonable to believe that the great 
Educator of the race intends us to achieve it. Therefore, as ina 


1 Analogy, part II., chap. iii. 
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former article I argued that Christianity, as miraculous, is not 
contrary to the order of nature as evolutional, so now I shall en- 
deavor to show that, as a written revelation, it is congenial to 
that same order, and is thus approved as part of it. 

How, then, let us ask, does the problem of a written revelation 
look from the standpoint of a natural religion built upon evolu- 
tion? A natural religion, built upon evolution, would necessarily 
take its stand upon the principle of unity in deity corresponding 
to a recognized unity of method. It would also give us a God 
who is moving toward an end through the progressive elaboration 
and perfection of his works. What that end may be, we have to 
conjecture from what seems to be the latest and highest result 
attained. We therefore postulate the perfection of rational mind 
as the goal toward which all things tend. 

Evolution further teaches that, from the beginning, this uni- 
versal process has been that which in the sphere of mind we call 
educational. It is a process of drawing out and developing. It 
is the evolution of latent powers bestowed, through response, to an 
eliciting and stimulating environment. As a human instructor 
seeks to attain the ends of education by awakening activity in his 
pupils, so evolution permits us to recognize the Creator, from the 
beginning, even until now, following the plan of “ making things 
make themselves.” It further discloses to us the fact that the 
creature is not left alone in this process, but that the Author and 
Sustainer of all things works with him. There is everywhere a 
codperation supplementing, guiding, and making effective the more 
or less unintelligent efforts of the creature. 

Tracing this process into the history of our race, we see, further, 
that the human reason, using the word in its widest sense, is the 
organ as well as the apparent end of it. While developing intel- 
lectually, morally, esthetically, religiously, it has from the begin- 
ning been an efficient factor in its own evolution. It, like all 
other things, has been made to make itself. And, as it is said of 
the divine reason, the Aédyos, that “ without Him was not anything 
made that was made,” so, in a subordinate and dependent sphere, 
we may say of the human reason, * without it has not anything 
been made that is made.” Through its activities and efforts in 
response to environment the Divine Intelligence has brought to 
pass all that has been achieved in the progress of man. In look- 
ing forward, therefore, to that which may be reasonably expected 
to take place in the future, we must assume, as the most probable 
of all things, that this factor, which is at the same time the end of 
evolution, will continue to hold the place it has always held. 
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There are, indeed, good grounds for believing that additional 
data, originating outside the human reason, will be given it to 
work upon, because it has in the past been furnished with such 
data, both in the original revelation of man to himself as a self- 
conscious, moral being, and, subsequently, through the moral and 
intellectual leaders of the race. But while this is highly probable, 
there is a stronger probability, bordering upon certainty, that no 
revelation will come to it in such a form as to involve a radical 
change of its relation to environment. The new elements fur- 
nished will be of the nature of materials for it to work upon, and 
of stimuli to draw out its powers. They will not be of sucha 
nature as to bring to an abrupt close its career in the working-out 
of its own destiny. I say that this probability would border on 
certainty ; first, because the fundamental characteristic of the God 
of a religion, the outgrowth of evolution, would be constancy, —a 
constancy exhibiting itself not only in the progressive nature of 
the ends for which he works, but equally in the general method by 
which he approaches them; and, secondly, because there is in 
nature a law of degeneration as well as a law of increase. Every 
faculty not used is doomed by this law to atrophy and final extince- 
tion. 

As I look through the history of creation the operation of this 
principle is everywhere manifest. It declares itself in plant-life. 
It is in no respect relaxed when we pass on to study the conditions 
of animal prosperity. With the advent of the self-conscious 
human soul great modifications are introduced, but there is no 
weakening of this law. On the contrary, I have to recognize the 
fact that the more highly elaborated any product becomes the 
more closely does it seem to be followed and threatened by this 
tendency to reversion and degeneration. I see, moreover, that 
elaboration everywhere means conflict. It means that life becomes 
more intense, and that a continually increased pressure is brought 
to bear on the organism from conflicting influences. As it ascends 
in the scale of being there is a far greater elasticity in both direc- 
tions. Development is more easily stimulated. The results of it 
are more easily lost. The human reason is a many-sided thing. 
It is powerfully drawn in many directions. Its normal develop- 
ment depends upon the preservation of a balanced activity in its 
moral, its intellectual, its emotional, and its practical aptitudes. 
It is far more difficult for it to sustain a healthful activity in some 
departments than in others. The one in which it is most likely to 
suffer, and in which neglect is most disastrous, is that of the moral 
and spiritual life. 
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And further, my belief with regard to the future of the human 
reason is confirmed when I reflect on the emphasis which the de- 
veloped moral sense of the race puts upon its achievements. How 
can we account for the feeling that there is an inherent nobleness 
in the quest of truth, as such? The practical judgment can easily 
justify effort and sacrifice for the attaimment of knowledge that 
can be made serviceable on the plane of life already occupied. 
But when it encounters the sentiment expressed in such current 
phrases as “ loyalty to truth,” “truth for its own sake,” “ truth at 
all costs,” it is at a loss to explain the springing and unequivocal 
response which the moral sense makes to this sentiment. From 
the practical standpoint such expressions embody the most danger- 
ous of all tendencies. They lead to perpetual disturbance. They 
are disintegrating, revolutionary ; they make the career of the 
human race that of the rolling stone. But, face to face with this 
arraignment, the conscience is firm and uncompromising in its 
position. I therefore conclude that this has to do with the pros- 
perity of the soul itself; and that the unerring instinct which 
urges it on has its rational ground in the underlying consciousness 
that its normal development is of far more worth than any other 
end that can be presented as an incentive to effort. 

Inquiring into the past career of this instinct, I find nothing 
that would lead me to condemn it as an abnormal development. 
For although it has always worked disturbance, any view of history, 
except the narrowest, declares that disturbance has been an in- 
separable concomitant of progress. It has caused great incon- 
venience, great suffering, much conflict, but it has also been the 
source of all that is highest and best in human society. 

Therefore, in looking for a further revelation from the same 
Creative Intelligence that made the human mind, I must antici- 
pate that it will be adjusted to this high but mysterious instinct of 
the soul; and that whatever truth is bestowed will be given in 
something the same proportions as the revelation given in nature. 
There will be the communication of certain great ultimate facts 
that will stand out with clearness. But, although clear, they will 
not be readily harmonized. They will, like the general impressions 
which all men receive from nature, afford a basis for action. But 
they will also, like these, embody an element of contradiction, be- 
cause it is by means of this element that the reason is stimulated 
and led on to its conquest of truth. Again, I anticipate that the 
great ultimate facts of the later revelation, like the general im- 
pressions derived from nature, and, like the data of thought that 
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underlie them, will be surrounded by an environment of a vari- 
ous and heterogeneous character, — aspects of truth, which, when 
rightly used, will contribute to the elucidation of problems arising 
from the new facts communicated. 

But now it is time to inquire, How does this assumption of 
antecedent probabilities, derived from an evolutional standpoint, 
correspond with that which Christendom holds to be a revelation 
from God? Clearly, it does not agree with some of the concep- 
tions of Christianity which have been made prominent. It does 
not agree with that representation which makes it the deliverance 
of truth in the form of a fully elaborated product ready to be 
assimilated without effort. Nor with that conception which re- 
gards it as an instrument for the subjugation or suppression of 
human reason. It is diametrically opposed to an assumed revela- 
tion that swbhstitutes itself through the medium of a book or of the 
living voice for the reason and progressive moral sense. There- 
fore, if any one of these ideas truly represents the Christian reve- 
lation, there is a difference between evolution and Christianity 
that cannot be reconciled. Christianity is the antithesis of evolu- 
tion. 

But these conceptions may be false. They have been protested 
against by some in every age of the church. If evolution is true 
we should anticipate that errors would come in, — that the historic 
development of Christianity in response to a hostile environment 
would give rise to many specialized forms of thought not destined 
to survive, though serving a temporary purpose. History helps 
us to trace the rise and growth of many such conceptions, and 
to measure the influence that environment has had in produ- 
cing them. Our knowledge of the human spirit and of its re- 
luctance to respond to the highest incentives permits us further 
to conjecture the origin of some of these forms. And since in 
us the principle of natural selection has been supplemented by 
rational intelligent selection, it is our duty to challenge with criti- 
cism every doubtful phase of Christianity that comes to us as the 
result of a long historic development. 

What, then, has been the origin of that general conception of 
the Christian revelation which makes it the contradiction of the 
method of nature? First, as to the sacred Scriptures, — are they 
responsible for it? I shall hope to show that they are, on the 
contrary, the true continuation of the method of nature, that they 
are adjusted to the constitution of the soul on the same principles, 
and that the same proportions which exist in the natural revelation 
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between ultimate facts given and materials of truth to be utilized 
are preserved in that which comes to us through the medium of a 
book. 

We have assumed that the method of nature would lead us to 
expect in a later revelation the deposit of some ultimate facts or 
fundamental truths which would stand out with clearness. This 
expectation is fulfilled in the revelations of the Bible. Let us 
specify some of them. There is one God. He is holy, but he 
loves men. He is just, but he is merciful. His laws are inexor- 
able, but he forgives. He is infinite, but he can and does dwell in 
the human spirit. Complementary to these we have certain ulti- 
mate facts with regard to man. He is made in the image of God. 
But he has not yet realized all that is included in these words. 
He is in many respects the moral contradiction of the ideal man. 
It is the great end of his existence to attain to this ideal. He can 
and ought to realize it, but he cannot. He can do nothing with- 
out the codperation of the Spirit of God. The Spirit has worked 
with man in the past though he knew it not. God has now made 
man his conscious associate. If man wills to enter into this rela- 
tionship his sins may be forgiven, his disabilities may be overcome, 
and the goal of life may be reached. 

I do not assume to have exhausted the list of ultimate facts, but 
the above are sufficient to illustrate what I mean by the clearness 
of the positions of Scripture, and by their sufficiency as a basis 
for action on the part of man. They equally illustrate the second 
part of our hypothesis. That is, they are not readily harmonized. 
They contain elements of contradiction, which, all through the 
ages, have exercised severely the speculative and moral reason of 
man. They have successfully drawn the imagination, man’s cre- 
ative faculty, into realms transcending sight, and at the same time 
they have made it possible for him to dwell and work in these 
regions without utterly losing his way. As speculation in other 
departments is continually called back to start afresh from the 
necessary postulates of thought, so here we have secure outposts 
from which to take anew our departure when involved in diffi- 
culties. 

What, now, do we find as to the Scriptural environment of 
these ultimate truths? First, it is of a most varied nature. All 
the literary forms in which the thought of man has been cast are 
represented. We have history, poetry, prophecy, hymns, prayers, 
addresses, proverbs, allegories, teaching of the most simple kind, 
transcendental philosophy. Its appeals are made from many 
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points of view and adjusted to the ever-varying emotions of man. 
It argues, it illustrates, it persuades, it commands, it threatens, it 
entices. It comes to us through men of great diversity of char- 
acter and temperament. Secondly, because of this variety, there 
are many things in it difficult to be understood. As related to 
the great spiritual facts with which it is associated this environ- 
ment is just what the materials of the external revelation given 
in nature are to the ultimate data of thought given in conscious- 
ness. Every part of nature is fitted to throw some light upon its 
great problems, but the many rays from different centres so cross 
and intersect each other, that the first effect is to render our views 
confused and hard to reconcile. Just so the setting in which we 
find the great truths of Scripture is certainly calculated to throw 
light upon them ; but, just as in nature, the light comes from so 
many points that the first effect of the effort to combine these is 
not the simplification but rather the complication of the problems 
before us. All that can be affirmed as to the deceitful nature of 
the testimony which we receive from the external world through 
our organs of sense may be as truly affirmed of that which comes 
to us from the Bible, when considered as a book every part of 
which has an equally direct bearing on the reader. And the 
amount of thought which has been expended for the attainment 
of a perception of unity in the Bible has probably been equal to 
that expended in any department of the physical sciences for the 
achievement of a like result. The conception, moreover, upon 
which we mainly rely to justify our claim as to unity of plan in 
the Bible is just that which underlies the hypothesis of evolution ; 
though, as regards the Scripture, it has had an independent origin, 
growing out of the patient study of the facts and methods of the 
book itself. 

We find the same God in the events of the Old Testament his- 
tory that we find in the lofty conceptions of the prophets and in 
the fuller revelation of Christ, because we recognize the principle 
of a constantly varying response to a constantly varying environ- 
ment. And, further, because we perceive all through this history 
of a revelation two motives at work which, while constantly re- 
acting upon and antagonizing each other, yet conduce to progress. 
There is that response to environment on the part of the great 
Educator that meets the present want; there is also a response 
which has a tendency to change the want by elevating it. There 
is teaching adjusted to existing low conceptions and narrowness 
of view; there is also teaching adjusted to the higher possible 
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soul that is to be. In a general way, the priestly element, condu- 
cing to permanency of type, embodies the one; the prophetic ele- 
ment, productive of variation and progress, voices the other. All 
through the course of this history individuals, far in advance of 
their time, anticipate the more highly evolved type of spirituality 
that is to emerge in the fullness of time ; and the lofty utterances 
that come from the prophets presage the decay and disappearance 
of forms and conceptions that have only subserved the necessities 
of infancy. 

But does an evolution in the Bible afford any ground for ex- 
pecting an evolution beyond it? Is not this very phrase, the 
“fullness of time,” an indication that the course of progressive 
revelation was completed in Christ and his apostles? For an an- 
swer to this question we must investigate not only the later revela- 
tion, but also the characteristics of the society to which it came. 
The phrase “fullness of time” may as legitimately refer to one 
important epoch in the course of evolution as to an assumed ter- 
mination of it. If to a termination, we should expect to find a 
society of an advanced and homogeneous spiritual development, 
and adjusted to this a revelation calculated to subserve not so 
much the ends of progress as of stability. The forms of it would 
be exact, the depositories of it would be carefully guarded. Its 
doctrines would be systematized. It would give men developed, 
harmonized truth, rather than germs of truth that should expand 
in the growing life of progressive souls. In such a revelation we 
should expect to find only one of the two motives which work to- 
gether and offset each other in the Old Testament. The prophetic 
element would be wanting. 

Tt will not, I think, be difficult to show that our Saviour was 
both priest and prophet. Indeed, when we look for evidence of 
this, the prophetic, uplifting, disturbing element is at first sight 
far more apparent than the restful ministration to present wants. 
For evidence of the latter we may refer to the miracles, which as 
signs and wonders were calculated to gain immediate acceptance 
for spiritual truths; and we may remind ourselves that “ He had 
compassion ” on the people and taught them “ many things” that 
were not recorded. But in the great body of his recorded teach- 
ings we recognize the prophet speaking in the language of meta- 
phor and hyperbole, scattering seeds of truth that were to develop 
with the developing kingdom of heaven. He was a perpetual 
enigma to those who surrounded him. Though He came for the 
purpose of saving men by instructing them, and though He no- 
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where contemplates a salvation that works otherwise than through 
the conscious apprehension and appropriation of spiritual truth, 
He addressed himself to the generation that received him in rid- 
dles. 

Whether we take such a public discourse as the Sermon on the 
Mount or his private conversations, it is still the same. To all 
his auditors He seems to be saying, “Go thou and learn what 
that meaneth.” His benedictions are startling. “ Blessed are the 
poor.” “ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst.” “ Blessed 
are they that mourn.” He lays down principles and illustrates 
them with concrete examples; ‘but often the illustrations are as 
hard to understand as the principles. Laws of conduct are given 
without modification, and in such absolute, extreme forms as to 
make them seem the contradiction of reason. “Take no thought 
for the morrow.” “ Resist not evil.” And the amazement of his 
hearers was probably in no wise lessened when He illustrated the 
first precept by an allusion to the lilies that “toil not, neither do 
they spin,” and the other by the special injunction, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
Christianity as developed has taken neither of these commands 
literally. It has looked for truths underlying them that could 
find expression in and through the organization of society on a 
rational basis. 

In some cases, where we might be tempted to insist on a literal 
interpretation, we are debarred from such an error by a counter 
utterance which obliges us to rise above the letter to a higher con- 
ception. ‘ Whosoever will confess me before men him will I con- 
fess also before my Father which is in heaven.” And, on the 
other hand, “ Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast out 
devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? And then 
will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity.” That construction of Christ’s method which, 
in the phrase of an eminent critic, defines its leading characteristic 
as “‘ sweet reasonableness ” ! seems the purest irony when applied 
to any of the conversations of Christ with those who gave Him a 
puzzled attention. 

Let us take two instances, in both of which men who had been 
roused by the contemplation of his miracles sought a further 
knowledge of Him. Soon after the feeding of the five thousand 
an expectant audience of the common people surrounded Him, in- 

1 Literature and Dogma. 
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tent on loaves and fishes. He does not descend to their level, but 
discourses in a realm so beyond their present comprehension as to 
be like a foreign language to them. They try to put a meaning 
into his words by a reference to the bread from heaven which 
Moses gave ; but this is not the clew. He tells them that Moses 
gave them not the true bread from heaven, “for the bread of 
God is he that cometh down from heaven and giveth light unto 
the world.” They are not yet discouraged, but answer, “ Lord, 
evermore give us this bread.” But a harder saying is to follow: 
“IT am the bread of life.” Can we wonder when we read, “ The 
Jews then murmured at him, because he said, I am the bread that 
came down from heaven.” Or, further on, when He added, “‘ The 
bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of 
the world,” that the Jews strove among themselves, saying, “ How 
can this man give us his flesh to eat?” Or, still further, when 
He said, “ He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwell- 
eth in me, and I in him,” can we regard it as strange that many of 
his disciples said, “ This is an hard saying; who can hear it?” 
Or, as the result of this conversation, that “ many of his disciples 
went back, and walked no more with him?” 

The interview with Nicodemus gives us an example of the 
method of the great Teacher with an educated, thoughtful, sincere 
inquirer. Nicodemus approaches Christ with the fullest recogni- 
tion of his ability to instruct him, and of the divine character of 
his mission. How does Christ receive him? Does He begin 
to explain himself to the Jewish ruler? Does He unfold sys- 
tematically the plan of salvation and indicate his personal rela- 
tion to the prophecies of the Old Testament? On the contrary, 
without preface, He utters a truth which mystifies the inquirer as 
he was never mystified before. ‘ Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” Nicodemus is staggered, but 
the Teacher simply adds, “The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” The result of the interview is just what we might 
expect. The inquirer goes away not satisfied, not restful, with 
doubts dissipated and the spirit of inquiry narcotized. He goes 
dazed and perplexed, saying to himself, “ How can these things 
be i 4 ” 

It is needless to specify further. “Without a parable spake 
he not unto them.” To his disciples, it is true, He explained, to 
some extent, the meaning of his parables, and instructed them as 
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to the growth of the kingdom of heaven, but their answers, even 
in his final conversations with them, show how little they appre- 
hended his meaning. He himself alludes in one of these inter- 
views to the veiled character of his instructions. “ These things 
have I spoken unto you in parables; but the time cometh when 
I shall no more speak unto you in parables, but I shall show you 
plainly of the Father.” How shall we understand this, “ show you 
plainly?” It may be taken as an express promise to the disciples 
that with them the development of truth is to come to an end; 
that absolute clearness is to take the place of mysteries in their 
teaching, and that those who come after them will have a body of 
truth delivered once for all, needing and admitting of no further 
elucidation or development. 

But such an interpretation tallies not with the facts. The apostles 
do begin the work of developing and systematizing the truth that 
has been sown in their hearts; and there is abundant evidence 
that in these efforts they were aided by the Holy Spirit, and 
guided “ into all truth,” not in the absolute sense of being per- 
mitted to exhaust its meaning, but in a sense related to their own 
needs and to the needs of their special environment. Many of 
their teachings had primary reference to the particular commu- 
nities to which they were severally addressed ; and these must be 
understood in and through their relation to the outward circum- 
stances, the stage of development, the habits of thought, and the 
preconceptions of those whose spiritual welfare they were designed 
to promote. The writings of different apostles are therefore de- 
velopments in different directions. They give us aspects of the 
many-sided truth ; and history has shown us plainly enough that 
in the effort to synthesize these aspects of truth different classes 
of minds have reached widely different results. 

Through all the writings of the apostles, moreover, there is man- 
ifested a conception of themselves and of their work which is plainly 
at variance with the claim of a completed revelation. Paul counts 
not himself to have apprehended, but forgetting those things 
which are behind he reaches forth unto those things which are be- 
fore. ‘Now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also 
Iam known.” Their work is ever represented as one of edifica- 
tion ; there is to be development, increase in the knowledge of God, 
a growing up into Christ of the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth. Churches are 
reproached for continuing on a lower plane, so that they require to 
be taught again the first principles of the oracles of God, and be- 
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cause, not having used their opportunities for growth, they require 
to be fed as babes, when they ought to be capable of receiving the 
strong meat of a more advanced revelation. In short, there is no 
indication of a completed development. The work of the Spirit, so 
far as revelation is concerned, is in its first, though most important, 
stage. Many strands of truth have been drawn out, but the pat- 
tern into which they are to be wrought is suggested rather than 
completed. 

But what, then, we may be asked, is the meaning of the claim 
of infallibility so often made by those who take their stand upon 
the Bible as the sole source of the Christian revelation? My an- 
swer would be that as applied to the great mass of Biblical teach- 
ing the claim has no meaning, though its origin is not difficult to 
trace. When truth passes from one phase of development into 
another higher up on the scale, it often happens that features are 
preserved that have no vital connection with the organs of the 
later type, and which as evolution proceeds declare more and more 
plainly their useless and obstructive nature. Such a survival was 
compulsory circumcision in branches of the early Christian Church. 
And such I take to be the nature of the Protestant claim of infal- 
libility applied to the Bible as a whole. Associated with its theory 
of Scripture, Protestantism has carried along a conception that has 
had its rise in a view of revelation which is in some respects the 
contradiction of its own. I mean the view which makes a living 
body of men the one and only channel of reliable communication 
between God and the great body of believers. To put it in an- 
other way, the idea of infallibility originated, not as a deduction 
from recognized characteristics of the Bible, but, on the contrary, 
as a deduction from what the Bible was clearly recognized not to 
be ; a deduction from its supposed deficiencies. This led to the 
creation of an extra-Biblical authority, assumed to be infallible, to 
supply the lacking element. 

The Church of Rome has always recognized those characteris- 
tics of the written revelation to which I have called attention. 
And, while emphasizing the certainty and necessity of develop- 
ment, it has insisted on the insufficiency of the Bible, in connec- 
tion with the ordinary influences of the Spirit, to conduct that 
development to higher results. Therefore, since nothing but divi- 
sion and ultimate unbelief can be the result of a Christianity that 
rests its claims solely on the written revelation, a supreme au- 
thority, ruling by divine right, is said to be an absolute necessity. 
“In proportion then,” says Dr. Newman, “as we find, in matter 
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of fact, that the inspired volume is not adapted or intended to 
subserve that purpose (infallible guidance), are we forced to re- 
vert to that living and present guide.” .. . “ We feel a need, 
and she alone of all things under heaven supplies it. We are told 
that God has spoken. Where? Inabook? We have tried it, 
and it disappoints; it disappoints us, that most holy and blessed 
gift, not from fault of its own, but because it is used for a pur- 
pose for which it was not given. The Ethiopian’s reply, when 
St. Philip asked if he understood what he was reading, is the voice 
of nature: ‘ How can I unless some man shall guide me?’ The 
Church undertakes that office; she does what none else can do, 
and this is the secret of her power.” } 

Now when Protestantism attempts to gain this same kind of 
power by setting up the claim of infallibility, extending to the 
Bible as a whole, it takes a position that seems to me quite as un- 
tenable as Dr. Newman has represented it to be. If the apostles 
were infallible, in the Roman or in any other sense, they were so 
only to those to whose wants their teachings were originally ad- 
justed ; they cannot be to those who have developed under widely 
different circumstances and for whom their teachings must be re- 
adjusted. This we in substance admit whenever we essay an 
explanation of difficult points in their writings, and are tolerant 
of one another’s opinions. And, as matter of fact, this claim of 
Protestants has always, in practice, been transferred from the 
Bible itself to systems of theology assumed to be necessary and 
exact deductions from it. 

Am I then saying that the revelations that come to us from the 
sacred book are as uncertain as those which come to us direct 
from nature, or from the human expounders of nature? I answer, 
they have like them a large element of uncertainty, and like them 
a much smaller element of truth that may be clearly stated, on 
which we can confidently stand and work. If, confining the tre- 
mendous word infallibility to the one all-wise Being, we content our- 
selves with the claim that the Bible is a collection of writings spe- 
cially superintended by the Holy Spirit and specially codrdinated 
by that: superintendence to the spiritual requirements of man in all 
ages, that the forms in which it is presented are those best calcu- 
lated to promote our spiritual growth, and further, that it will ac- 
complish for mankind that which it was intended to accomplish in 
so far only as those to whom it comes are faithful in the study of 
its truths and in efforts to realize them through practice ; if, I say, 
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we are satisfied to rest in this conception, we have a revelation that 
is in harmony with the principle of evolution, and which appeals 
to us as a homogeneous part of a world-wide, consistent scheme of 
education. 

It may, indeed, be objected that the fundamental truths which 
form the nucleus of revelation, and which we regard as immova- 
ble facts specially and divinely delivered, involve the element of 
absoluteness just as really as it is involved in the larger claims of 
Rome ; and that we differ from the Church of Rome only as to 
the extent of the realm over which this element has sway. This 
is very true, and it obliges us to recognize the important fact that 
these divergent theories have had their rise in different views as to 
just that quality of revelation which Bishop Butler calls its “ pro- 
portions.” The certainty of the Church of Rome is no more ab- 
solute than that of Protestantism, and neither can claim for its 
conceptions a degree of infallibility greater than belongs to the 
natural postulates of human thought. 

Protestantism fully agrees with Dr. Newman when he takes 
the ground that one main object of a revelation is “to give us a 
clear and sufficient object for our faith.” 1 But it emphasizes the 
word faith, when it assumes that the Bible, without an infallible 
church to explain it, supplies believers with clear and ‘sufficient 
objects on which to exercise it. Faith is spoken of all through 
the book itself as the faculty by which it is to be apprehended. 
Faith is an indispensable prerequisite for the reception of the 
light which it is fitted to impart. Protestantism, therefore, does 
not look for an absolute certitude that shall enable the believer 
to dispense with the effort implied in faith. The measure of in- 
tellectual conviction on which it is content to repose is of the 
same kind as that on which it bases all its action in other depart- 
ments of life ; namely, a degree of probability which justifies and 
demands action. We say, in popular phrase, of a given affirma- 
tion that it is as certain as that the sun will rise. But our confi- 
dence that the sun will appear on the morrow is founded on more 
than one postulate that admits of no proof. It is based on a con- 
vergence of probabilities. Our belief in the existence and uni- 
formity of an external world rests on a similar foundation. Nor 
can the much emphasized infallibility of the Church of Rome 
amount to anything more. When the grounds of it are strictly 
criticised this is admitted. “ Why,” says Dr. Newman, “is it 
more inconsistent to speak of an uncertain infallibility than of a 
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doubtful truth or a contingent necessity, phrases which present 
ideas clear and undeniable.” ... “ A probable gift of infallibility 
is a probable gift of never erring; a reception of the doctrine 
of a probable infallibility is faith and obedience, toward a person, 
founded on the probability of his never erring in his declarations 
or commands.” ! 

The words in this quotation which I have taken the liberty to 
italicise seem to me to express exactly the intellectual attitude of 
Protestantism toward the distinctive facts of Christianity. And 
the reai difference between such a Protestantism and Romanism 
is that the latter makes its postulate of faith and obedience ex- 
tend over a much wider area than the former, —that it includes 
in it, first, a great body of later developments in theology, and, 
second, living teachers who, by decisions calculated to produce the 
highest degree of intellectual certitude possible to the human 
mind, can cut short inquiry in any direction. Dr. Newman, when 
answering the objection that “the existence of such a peremptory 
authority interferes with moral probation,” recognizes again the 
fact that the difference between the two theories of revelation is 
only one of proportions. He says: “A church or a council or a 
Pope or a consent of Doctors or a consent of Christendom limits 
the inquiries of the individual in no other way than Scripture 
limits them.” ? 

But when he advances from this to the position that, as there is 
only a difference in degree, the infallible church provides as really 
“ though not on so large a field” as Protestantism for moral pro- 
bation, and that the one construction involves a break with the 
order of nature as much as the other, I think he assumes a false 
position. The degree of the limitation makes all the difference 
in the world. It is just the difference between the case of a ruler 
deposed and that of a ruler who is simply in the receipt of new 
informations and instructions of a general character from a sov- 
ereign to whom he owes allegiance. A consistent Protestantism 
implies no such “break in the order of nature” as that upon 
which Rome takes its stand. It recognizes an external element in 
the natural revelation. For though the moral reason is, within 
certain wide limits, left to itself to construct its own specific rules of 
conduct, the sense of duty rests upon us as obligation to another ; 
and through it we recognize a sovereign who has instructed us at 
the same time that he has made us rulers. The reason of man 
everywhere postulates such a Being, on the strength of certain 
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ultimate facts of the human consciousness, which it can accept or 
reject, but which it cannot analyze. 

When additional facts and instructions come from this sover- 
eign through accredited ambassadors the situation is not materially 
altered. In fact, the soul’s acceptance of these is grounded upon 
their conformity to the original revelation. It accepts them as 
further deliverances which limit its freedom in no other way than 
it is limited by the natural light. But when, as in the theory of 
the Roman Church, the new instructions are conceived of as cover- 
ing a very wide field, and as being continually delivered by a 
resident plenipotentiary, the situation is radically changed. The 
original ruler has become a servant or, at best, a commissioned 
subordinate in his own house. This is very clearly illustrated in 
Dr. Newman’s representations. When treating of natural reli- 
gion he recognizes as fully as any one can its external element. 
* Conscience,” he says, “ teaches not only that God is, but what 
he is; it provides for the mind a real image of Him, as a medium 
of worship ; it gives us a rule of right and wrong, as being His 
rule.”1 But when treating of revealed religion this conception 
is so overshadowed and swallowed up by a contemplation of the 
enormous increase of external interference, that the source of 
natural religion appears as purely subjective by comparison. 
“ The distinction,” he tells us, “ between natural religion and re- 
vealed lies in this, that the one has a subjective authority, and 
the other an objective. Revelation consists in the manifestation 
of the invisible divine power, or in the substitution of the voice 
of a law-giver for the voice of conscience. The supremacy of 
conscience is the essence of natural religion; the supremacy of 
Apostle, or Pope, or Church, or Bishop, is the essence of re- 
vealed.” 2 

So much for the two conceptions. Which is the true one? The 
question as to the proper interpretation of passages of Scripture 
supposed to have a direct bearing upon this subject is one that 
cannot be considered in this connection. But we may glance at 
some of the main lines of argument through which the defenders 
of infallibility appeal to the reason and common sense of men. 
Perhaps the most convincing of these is that which takes its stand 
upon continuity. The infallible church, it is said, is not an addi- 
tion. It is a continuation. It sustains the same relation to each 
generation of Christians that the Jewish and apostolic churches 
sustained to those who were educated under them. 
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We are certainly not prepared to deny that the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion was of God’s providing. But if the great prophets of the de- 
cadence were a legitimate element in the Jewish Church, it surely 
was not infallible in the Roman sense. The prescriptive part of 
the Hebrew religion was, as in other ancient nations, closely inter- 
woven with the framework of society. Church and state were 
one. But the prophetic element was often above this organized 
church, and, as a free, creative principle, came in conflict with it. 
The higher thoughts of Christianity were, most of them, proclaimed 
by the prophets of the old dispensation. But in a system framed 
for permanence rather than progress they could not grow. They 
could have no career, no national or race realization, till they had 
taken root in that larger, freer field that had been broken up for 
their reception by philosophers and poets, the prophets of the 
Gentiles. It has been truly said that the Jewish Church, the 
cradle of Christianity, came near being its grave. It was the 
versatile, receptive, denationalized, dereligionized Greek mind 
that caught up the inspiration of Christianity, and embodied it in 
a broadly human type of religious life and feeling. 

At no period of its history did the Jewish Church so closely 
resemble Rome as in the centuries between the return from the 
exile and the coming of Christ. The priests and the prophets had 
then made common cause, religion was largely identified with out- 
ward observances, and the word of the Scriptures was overlaid 
with a mass of tradition that took precedence of it. How our 
Saviour stood related to that church, and especially to those fea- 
tures of it which most assimilate it to Rome, need not be enlarged 
upon. 

But the apostolic church? The first Christians, it is said, had 
infallible leaders to guide them; they had the assistance of mir- 
acles. The later church should have, and has, the same. But it 
cannot be granted that the apostles were infallible in any such 
sense as that in which the Roman Church uses the word. The 
greatest of the apostles was a consistent champion of the law of 
liberty, a determined and vehement opposer of every form of re- 
ligion that made itself a substitute for the individual conscience, 
and that sought to impose on souls freely developing under a new 
impulse the trammels of an external law of prescriptions and ob- 
servances. And in this he was in absolute harmony with the 
founder of Christianity. There is no risk in affirming that the 
whole course of development in the New Testament is in the oppo- 
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was a progress from definiteness to indefiniteness as regards special 
rules, and at the same time an advance from obscurity to clearness 
as regards principles. It finds its perfect analogy in that which 
takes place when a child who has been brought up under tutors 
and governors is sent out into the world to be a law unto himself, 
—to achieve manhood by developing in practice the principles of 
true living. Our Saviour clearly indicated this as an essential 
characteristic of the new order when He said to his disciples : 
** Henceforth I call you not servants ; for the servant knoweth not 
what his Lord doeth: but I have called you friends.” 

There are times and seasons in spiritual development as in 
everything else. There is the night for sleep, there is the morning 
for activity. There is the winter, when nature rests, and there is 
the spring-time when all things that have life bestir themselves. 
The Roman Church, in the dark days of Europe, and the Jewish 
Church, in a correspondingly rude age, subserved the same pur- 
pose of protection. But as with Christ new life entered the world, 
so in these later centuries there has been a renaissance, —a 
spring-time of human thought. Germs that have been lying safe, 
because not quickened, must now grow or perish. On every side 
new interests, new ambitions, new fields of inquiry, strive with 
each other for our attention. And if men are left free to develop 
world-wise, to struggle, and to grow in every other direction ex- 
cept one, in which they are led to believe everything will be done 
for them, what, according to the law of degeneration, will be the 
result as regards that particular interest? Or rather, what is the 
result in every country where this quickening has been felt, and 
Protestantism has had no free course ? 

But the Church of Rome has other reasons. The argument 
from necessity is probably more convincing to some than that 
from continuity. ‘The common sense of mankind,” Dr. Newman 
tells us, ‘ feels that the very idea of revelation implies a present 
informant and guide, and that an infallible one.” 1 The assump- 
tion of unbelievers that “a revelation, which is to be received as 
true, ought to be written on the sun,” though it may not be ab- 
stractly defensible, appeals, it is said, “to the common sense of 
the many, with great force.” And, “ till these last centuries, the 
visible church was, at least to her children, the light of the world, 
as conspicuous as the sun in the heavens ; and the creed was written 
on her forehead, and proclaimed through her voice, by a teaching 
as precise as it was emphatical.”2 The subjective ground of this 


1 Development of Doctrine, p. 87. 2 Grammar of Assent, p. 366. 
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dictate of the common sense seems to be summed up in the expres- 
sion, * We feel a need, and she, of all things under heaven, sup- 
plies it.” And this need is more explicitly defined in words which 
Dr. Newman quotes from another: “The human mind wishes to 
be rid of doubt in religion.” Now, on the ground that man’s 
desires afford a reliable basis for inferring exactly what will be 
given him, these arguments are forcible. And if we advance 
further to the position that what appears to man as the shortest 
way to the satisfaction of his desires is always the best way, it is 
in the highest degree reasonable to anticipate that a benevolent 
God will answer his prayer for spiritual repose by establishing 
just such an institution as the Roman Church, with its living voice 
of infallibility; that He will, through human representatives, 
give absolute and final answers to all the questions of believers as 
they arise, feeding them as the sparrow feeds its young, asking 
only that they shall open their mouths and permit them to be 
filled. 

But if, on the other hand, experience teaches us that these wants 
of man, which are so imperative in the sphere of religion, are not 
peculiar to that sphere, but are equally urgent in all the other de- 
partments of life ; if the method of education pursued throughout 
nature is a hard one, making the growth and survival of men 
everywhere dependent upon uninterrupted effort and conflict, so 
that of all the conceivable gifts of God the one most universally 
desired is rest, —rest of a kind that God has not granted; and if 
further experience has taught us that human desires are not a reli- 
able standard by which to measure the amount of assistance that 
is good for man, that they are at best indications of certain ele- 
ments of good which can be useful only when associated with 
other elements which men dislike and regard as evils, so that the 
“ vanity of human wishes” is a commonplace; then, I say, the 
presumption which we have drawn from the desires and alleged 
needs of man is just the opposite of that which we ought to draw. 
The very fact that the infallible church meets so perfectly the 
self-indulgent mood of would-be conscientious men in an age of in- 
tellectual conflict, a mood most sparingly gratified in every other 
sphere of life, affords a strong presumption against its being from 
the Author of life. It savors of humanity. 

How, then, let us ask, does Protestantism stand related to these 
same needs? Does it deny their reality? Does it affirm that no 
revelation has been given that meets them? On the contrary, it 
offers a construction of Christianity that meets them all, though 
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not to the full extent demanded. It meets them in just that 
modified, limited way that characterizes Nature’s response to 
human wants in all other departments. The contrast between the 
Catholic and the Protestant conceptions of revelation often makes 
the latter seem the denial of any assistance afforded to the indi- 
vidual. Dr. Newman seems to have been thinking in this way 
of Protestantism when he addresses his arguments to “ those who 
maintain that Christian truth must be gained solely by personal 
efforts.” 1 But Protestantism takes no such extreme position. It 
interprets our Lord’s promise of the codperation of the Spirit as 
made not alone to the disciples, or to those who should be added to 
the number of the apostles, or to their successors in office, but to 
all believers, and as having a continual realization, through all ages, 
in the experience of seekers after truth. So, again, the difference 
between the Roman and the Protestant theories is not that one 
recognizes the principle of a living human medium of revelation 
and that the other rejects it. Both affirm the importance and 
necessity of living teachers and guides, but they construe differ- 
ently the relation in which these stand to the human reason. 

The Protestant construction finds its perfect analogy in the pro- 
gressive revelations of the scientific world. Science moves onward 
by hypotheses. It is by the patient verification, or modification, 
or disproof, of these that it advances continually to broader and 
truer positions. And what the leaders in each branch of science 
are to those who interest themselves in it, that the various re- 
ligious guides, Biblical scholars, philosophers, theologians, pastors, 
and men eminent for practical Christianity are to those “ who 
follow on to know the Lord.” In science the hypotheses of the 
pioneers of thought are often accepted as if they were verified 
theories by those who look to them for guidance; and if the evi- 
dence in their favor accumulates they are advanced, in the general 
acceptance, to a position which is equivalent to certainty. So 
Christians may rally round a system of doctrine, and treat it pro- 
visionally as certain. But as no scientific truth which men havo 
formulated is considered proof against a wider comprehension of 
facts, so a Protestantism that is true to its principles holds itself 
ready to reconsider any of its statements that have been the result 
of efforts to systematize the truths given in Scripture. The most 
highly elaborated and universally accepted hypotheses of science 
have sometimes had to be abandoned. The Ptolemaic theory of 
the heavens was once as secure of its position as the one which 
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has superseded it. And in theology even so logical and widely 
accepted a system as Calvinism may gradually lose its hold on 
human thought by a transference of the centre of development 
from the doctrine of God’s sovereignty to that of his love. 

Such revolutions often seem, to those in whose time they occur, 
the greatest of misfortunes. They are a disturbing element. They 
loosen the foundations of the faith. But the Bible commends 
itself to me because it is framed on a plan that involves just such 
disturbances; because, like nature, it suggests far more than it re- 
veals, quickening, arousing, and troubling the mind at the same 
time that it feeds it; and further, because, by its wonderful range 
and variety, it ministers in this way to the wants of minds of the 
greatest intellectual and moral divergence in every stage of their 
development. 

De Quincey, in an argument intended to show that the Bible 
must refuse to teach science, says: “ It is clear as is the purpose 
of daylight, that the whole body of the arts and sciences composes 
one vast machinery for the irritation and development of the 
human intellect. For this end they exist. To see God, therefore, 
descending into the arena of science, and contending as it were 
for his own prizes by teaching science in the Bible, would be to 
see Him intercepting from their evident destination his own prob- 
lems, by solving them himself.”1 This is equally applicable to 
the assumed establishment of an infallible authority in connection 
with the Bible ; and, accommodating De Quincey’s language, we 
may say: It is clear as anything can be that the whole body of 
sacred Scripture composes one vast machinery for the irritation 
and development of the human intellect in the direction of reli- 
gion. To see God, therefore, descending into the arena and con- 
tending, as it were, for his own prizes through the medium of an 
infallible church, would be to see Him intercepting from their self- 
evident destination his own problems by solving them himself. 


F.. H. Johnson. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


1 Essay on Protestantism. 
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NATIONAL AID TO POPULAR EDUCATION. 


It has been seriously proposed of late that the national govern- 
ment shall assist by grants of money from its treasury in the 
establishment and support of popular schools throughout the 
United States. A bill appropriating a large sum of money for 
this purpose has already passed one House of Congress, and the 
feeling is becoming general that if a feasible plan of distribut- 
ing the fund so that it will accomplish the intended purpose be 
devised some similar bill will become a law. 

The discussion has called general attention to two very impor- 
tant points: 1. The educational condition of the country; 2. 
The relations of the Federal government to the State governments 
in the department of education. The latter question is a consti- 
tutional one, and opens up the old issue as to the sphere of 
general and local governments. 

The census of 1880 set forth in a striking light a series of 
facts which were already well known in their broad outlines to 
the close students of our educational life. Of the 36,761,607 
persons over ten years of age in the United States, 4,923,451 
were reported as unable to read, and 6,239,958 as unable to 
write. That is to say, in a general way, thirteen out of every one 
hundred voters in the country confessed that they were unable 
to read their ballots. Now when we consider that few persons 
who reach the age of ten years without knowing how to read 
rarely acquire that facility at all, and that every one who could 
make out to spell a-b ab, b-i bi, b-o bo, was classed as able to 
read, we can get some idea of the vast number of our fellow- 
citizens who are shut off from any intercourse with the intelligence 
of the modern world. It would hardly be too much to say that 
twenty-five per cent. of the adult population of the country to-day 
should be classed as illiterate. The census showed also that a 
large part of the illiterate population is massed in a few centres. 
The following States returned over thirty-three and one third 
per cent. of the population over ten years of age as unable to 
read: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia (the average of the eight 
States being nearly forty-two per cent.) ; while the following did 
not exceed four per cent.: Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin (the average being less than 
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three and one half per cent.). The fact of the concentration of 
the lowest forms of illiteracy in one section of the country is 
one of the most serious features of the situation. If it were 
scattered uniformly throughout the country, its effects would be 
diffused, and the ignorant individual would stand some chance 
of absorbing a certain amount of education from the inevitable 
contact with educated persons. But where, for whole districts, 
there is almost entire inability to read, there is absolutely no 
hope that the evil effects of illiteracy can be to any appreciable 
extent mitigated by the influence of the few educated persons to 
be found in such a midst. 

The reports of the Educational Bureau show further that none 
of our large centres of population provide adequate school room 
and skilled teachers, even for those children who desire to attend 
school, while it is a patent fact that thousands of children are 
growing up in our cities to lives of idleness and crime, who might 
be reclaimed if school facilities of the right kind were adequate. 
The collapse of the apprenticeship system, which provided in a 
rude way for the education and training of the children to some 
useful calling, has left thousands of children in our industrial 
centres without the means of learning a trade or of acquiring facil- 
ity of any kind in the means of gaining a livelihood. It is neces- 
sary to provide schools for the training of these children in their 
youth, or prisons to hold them in their adult age. At present, 
however, almost nothing is being done for this very important 
class, which is becoming larger and more dangerous every year. 
Even in the rural districts it is evident that schools are becoming 
utterly inadequate to furnish that kind and degree of education 
which is necessary as a part of the equipment of the intelligent 
citizen of our republic. This is the concurrent testimony of every 
one who has examined the facts of our educational system. 

In spite of this growing necessity for facilities, the tendency 
to provide them is not increasing with corresponding rapidity. 
The States and communities, except under the most favorable 
circumstances, are not meeting the necessities of the case. Edu- 
cation is not keeping pace with our material growth. No one 
would say, indeed, that we are not improving, nor would any one 
who is acquainted with the facts in the case claim that we are 
improving as rapidly as the exigency demands. This comes partly 
from the inability of the communities, and partly from their dis- 
inclination to tax themselves to the proper amount. Very many 
rural communities are simply unable to raise the necessary funds 
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to support a school of any kind, to say nothing of that kind which 
is necessary if adequate school facilities are to be offered. Many 
of the States are unable to assist the poorer communities to the 
necessary extent. Even in many wealthy communities the tax 
rate is already so high that it is impracticable to get the people 
to vote any increase ; for the system of direct taxation to which 
the States and communities are practically confined has the effect 
of impressing the minds of tax-payers with an ever-present sense 
of their burdens, while at the same time they must be on their 
guard against letting the tax-rate become too high as compared 
with other communities for fear of driving away capital. 

These facts become of very serious import when we consider the 
relation of popular education to the demands of modern free gov- 
ernment. The necessity of general education becomes more im- 
perative with every increase in population and every improvement 
in industry. It is sometimes said that education is more gener- 
ally diffused now in this country than it ever was before, and 
that we are improving all the time in this respect. Suppose that 
this be granted. Popular education is more necessary now than 
it was ever before, and when we allow this fact due weight, it may 
be doubted whether we have much cause for congratulation in 
this respect as compared with our forefathers of the Revolution. 
Popular ignorance is far more dangerous to-day than it was one 
hundred years ago. A century ago the negro was a slave, with 
no political power or influence. To-day he has all the legal and 
political rights of the most educated Caucasian. A century ago, 
in many States, ignorant white men were not allowed to vote. 
To-day they have the ballot in every State in the Union. A cen- 
tury ago they could not readily combine. To-day, owing to the 
telegraph and steam-engine, they can unite in powerful organi- 
zations reaching throughout the country. A century ago they 
could not have done much harm, even if they had had the ballot 
and had been able to combine, owing to the fact that the simple 
organization of society could have stood almost any shock which 
they could have inflicted. To-day, a blow in one part of the highly 
complicated organism of our modern society is felt in every other 
part, and a stoppage of circulation at one point causes a conges- 
tion at another. In other words, general education is necessary 
to-day to the existence of civil society in its present form. One 
hundred years ago it was not. It is, therefore, no adequate an- 
swer to the foregoing considerations to urge that our fathers got 
along very well with an immense amount of ignorance, and that 
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we need not be so terribly afraid of this condition of things. We 
could get along with it also if we were willing to go back to the 
comparatively primitive type of society which prevailed one hun- 
dred years ago. [But this is impossible. We are much more 
likely to go forward to anarchy and despotism, a tendency which 
is enormously strengthened by the existence of this terrible mass 
of illiteracy. 

It is not a sufficient answer to these points to say that the 
existence of good government depends on virtue and public 
spirit and morality, and that education of itself does not make 
good citizens. This may be granted, and yet it must also be 
allowed (and this is all that is necessary for our point), that in 
this age of the world, if never before, a very ignorant commu- 
nity cannot be virtuous, and moral, and public-spirited. In other 
words, in a crowded society, education, if not the cause, is cer- 
tainly a prime condition of morality and public spirit and virtue, 
a something without which the latter cannot exist. 

We are in the presence then of one of the most important of 
our social problems. Our States and communities, either from 
lack of good will or from inability, are failing to solve the diffi- 
culty. Our only remaining hope is the Federal government, and 
we justify an appeal on the following grounds. 

In the first place, education is a matter of general and not 
merely local interest. This appears to be true even from the nar- 
row standpoint of the individual interest of a special class. Ina 
country like ours, where removal from one section to another is 
so free and frequent, no one can tell where his interest or neces- 
sity will bring him to live or acquire property. It may very 
well be that a present inhabitant of New York has more at stake 
in the schools of a small village in Tennessee or Arkansas, to 
which he in the course of events may move, than in those of 
New York itself. 

There are, however, far more important considerations than the 
foregoing. The schools of a community redound not only to the 
benefit of those immediately supporting them, but often and quite 
as much to other and distant communities. The villages of New 
England have defrayed the cost of educating thousands and tens 
of thousands of the inhabitants of the great Northwest. Under 
our system of government, the people of one locality are entitled 
to remove to any other locality which pleases them better. This 
right works in two ways to the disadvantage of those communities 
which keep up a high standard of education. The children who 
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have been eaucated in the schools supported by such communities, 
made ambitious and intelligent by this very education, remove to 
other localities where the industrial conditions are perhaps more 
alluring, while the ignorant of neighboring communities which 
refuse to support a high standard of education pour in to take the 
place of the better class which is gone. That is to say, no com- 
munity can be sure of reaping the legitimate fruits of its efforts in 
the cause of education if its sister communities are allowed to 
neglect the matter nearly altogether, and to get rid of the bad 
consequences of such action by unloading their ignorance and 
crime upon the former. In view of these facts it is surely un- 
fair to expect a community to bear the entire cost of education, 
and surely also very untrue to say that education is of merely 
local interest. 

There is another consideration entitled to very great weight in 
this connection. The national Constitution makes it one of the 
duties of Congress to guarantee to every State in the Union a 
republican form of government. Now, one of the characteristics 
of such a form in the American sense of the word is that the 
majority of the male adult population of the community shall, 
with such restrictions as lie in the very nature of representative 
institutions, control the policy of the government. Such a gov- 
ernment can only exist in a community in which the majority of 
the population are of a high degree of intelligence, and of the 
same political experience and ideas. It is impossible in a com- 
munity where the large majority of the population is hopelessly 
illiterate and politically inexperienced. Such was the state of 
things in most Southern States down to the close of the war, 
twenty years ago, and such is still the state of things in such com- 
munities as South Carolina and Louisiana. When the ignorant 
classes in those communities, stirred by political agitators, under- 
took to direct the government, it excited a revolt on the part of 
the intelligent classes. The Federal government attempted to 
keep the ignoramuses in power. It was a vain attempt, and 
rightly so. It was an attempt to do what was both politically and 
morally impossible and undesirable, namely, to base a government 
on ignorance. A similar state of things in any Northern State 
would have brought a similar result. If by any means the lowest 
classes in the State of New York were to get control of the gov- 
ernment, there is no doubt that before long the intelligent classes 
would have to resort to the ultimate arbiter of all political strife, 
namely, force of arms, and if they should not succeed in the 
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struggle, government would disappear, and anarchy would take 
its place, to give way in its turn to despotism. It is contrary to 
nature that the weak and ignorant classes, even though they be 
more numerous, shall control the government, and if any society 
allows it, that society is doomed. These considerations, though 
they palliate the course to which the Southerners resorted to get 
control of their affairs, do not in the least degree weaken the 
fact that such government, whatever else it may be, however good 
it may be, is not a republican government in any proper sense 
of the term. It does not weaken the force of the fact that those 
communities are to-day ruled by a part of a minority; a minority 
which, however it may disagree on other points, is agreed on this, 
that the majority shall have no voice in the government whatever, 
except so far as it pleases the minority. No declamation on the 
part of Northern orators against the unfairness and inequality of 
Southern elections, however well founded, can help matters in the 
slightest degree. No use of troops or resort to martial law on the 
part of the national government can avail anything. The evil is 
too deep-seated. It is a part of the existing conditions of South- 
ern society. The only way to help it lies in the change of these 
conditions, and the only way to change the conditions is to educate 
the people. The clause of the Constitution above referred to will 
remain a mere mockery, an empty form of words, until the basis 
for a republican form of government is secured by the education 
of the masses. 

There is a still more serious aspect to this point than the one 
just mentioned. These communities, in which a mere minority 
absolutely control the government, are allowed the same relative 
weight in our national Congress and electoral college as those 
in which a free government exists in reality as well as in name. 
How long do we expect our communities to rest content with this 
condition of affairs? How long shall the flagrant outrage be 
suffered, that an intelligent man in South Carolina shall have an 
indefinite number of times greater influence in national affairs 
than a man of equal intelligence in Iowa, owing to the fact that 
he can and does influence the ignorant population about him — by 
fair means if he can, by foul means if he must? We started a 
hundred years ago by granting to the Southern slaveholder a rep- 
resentation for his slaves in the national Congress, which, of course, 
simply increased by so much his relative influence in national 
politics. Twenty years ago we increased the representation of his 
section and still left him in as absolute control as before. Is it 
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any wonder that there is on the part of large masses of our most 
intelligent people a deep-rooted distrust of the section where such 
conditions prevail, and a great disinclination to vote with any party 
which would seemingly strengthen itshands? In 1876 there was 
evidently fraud in the returns of the Louisiana board, but the 
country was convinced that the real vote cast had been attained 
by the use of force and intimidation. It was this fact which con- 
fused the mind of the country, and made many patriots feel that in 
this case at least one evil was necessary to counterbalance another. 
We may thank God that it was a Northern State which decided 
the elections of 1880 and 1884 instead of South Carolina or 
Louisiana ; for the mood of the country was not such as quietly to 
acquiesce in the decision of such important matters by States in 
which there is only the semblance of a republican form of govern- 
ment. Shall we, in view of these facts, maintain that removal of 
illiteracy is a matter of local interest merely, when its continuance 
on the one hand menaces the very existence of our Federal Un- 
ion, and on the other threatens the peace and the quiet of our 
homes and firesides ? On the contrary, we may lay it down, as a 
broad principle of republican government, that education, so far 
from being a matter of merely local interest, is one of the most 
vital conditions of national peace and prosperity. In a republic, 
no community has the right to allow its educational conditions to 
fall below that point where its children are deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to acquire that minimum of education which is necessary to 
render them able to perform their duties as citizens intelligently , 
and if it does so, it has no right to claim the same voice in gov- 
ernment affairs as other communities which do their duty in this 
respect. 

Popular education, then, is a matter of such general impor- 
tance that, in case of necessity, we should be justified in calling 
upon the national government to assist in its maintenance, even 
if there were no precedent for such action, provided it were not 
clearly unconstitutional. As a matter of fact, however, it is only 
asking the national government to continue the policy which was 
begun even before the Constitution was adopted, and has been 
pursued down to the present time. The idea that education is a 
matter of merely local importance, and should therefore be re- 
manded to the communities, is of comparatively recent growth. 
The founders of the government, the framers of the Constitution, 
the early Presidents and early Congresses, knew nothing of such 
a doctrine. There was in the act of 1787 a distinct recognition of 
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the importance of popular education, and of the necessity of Fed- 
eral action to secure the financial basis of a sound school system. 
The early Presidents favored the establishment of a national uni- 
versity. The early legislators considered it a part of the functions 
of the national government to secure, so far as the granting of aid 
would do it, the establishment of school systems in every new State. 
Our later Congresses, in addition to what former Congresses have 
done, have built up in Washington the nucleus of a grand univer- 
sity, and have undertaken to secure the establishment of special 
schools of agriculture in every State of the Union. Our fore- 
fathers granted such aid as they thought the necessity demanded, 
and did not let themselves be deterred by the cry that education 
was only of local interest, and that the national government had 
no power to assist in its maintenance. 

Some objectors have urged that, while it might be constitutional 
to vote lands for the support of education, it would be a gross 
stretch of Federal power to vote the proceeds of taxes for the 
same purpose. This is a very fine legal point, and amounts 
almost to quibbling. Every acre of valuable land granted for 
the support of education would have brought some return into 
the national treasury, and thus enabled Congress to lighten the 
burden of taxation. If Congress had the right to vote away for a 
given purpose valuable property which would have yielded a rev- 
enue, surely it had the right to vote away the income from the 
property for the same purpose. If it has a right to vote away for 
a given purpose revenue which by being devoted to some other 
purpose might have saved the necessity of taxation, it must also 
have the right to raise revenue by taxation for the same purpose. 

The fact seems to be that on this point, as on so many others, 
our forefathers, in wording the Constitution, builded wiser than 
they knew. Even if Congress had not from the very first exer- 
cised this right to assist popular education, it could be fairly 
inferred from the wording of the Constitution, without going 
beyond precedents which are now fully accepted as satisfactory 
interpretations of that instrument. Our ancestors gave us, for- 
tunately, a general form, into which we can from time to time put 
a new content as circumstances seem to demand. We no longer 
ask what this or that man of the olden time thought was meant by 
this or that clause, but what construction can now be fairly put 
upon it in the light of our past history and our present needs. It 
is only in this way that we have been able to make progress and 
take up and solve the great issues of our national life. It is only 
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in this way that we can continue to advance. The proper distri- 
bution of functions among general and local forms of govern- 
ment changes with time and circumstances. The particular dis- 
tribution which was best a century ago is not likely to be the best 
now. <A readjustment must from time to time take place. It is 
fortunate for the country that our ancestors so worded our organic 
law that this needed adjustment can take place simply by giving 
a somewhat broader or somewhat narrower construction to the 
instrument, and thus did away with the necessity of frequent 
amendments. It is possible, we think, to so construe the Consti- 
tution, without violating either its letter or its spirit, as to justify 
the right of Congress to appropriate money from the national 
treasury for the support of schools. That this is also becoming 
the general opinion of the country is evident from the discussions, 
both in and out of Congress. The question is practically no 
longer debated on constitutional grounds, but solely on those of 
expediency. 

Finally, the appeal is made to the Federal government to aid 
in this matter, because it is financially able to do so. The Consti- 
tution assigns to the Federal government the exclusive use of one 
of the most fruitful sources of public revenue, that is, import du- 
ties. The industrial circumstances of the country and the prohibi- 
tion of import duties to the State give the general government 
the practical monopoly of excise duties also. It has, in a word, 
almost absolute control of the most fruitful source of public rev- 
enue in modern states, that is, indirect taxation. With a curious 
inconsistency, the functions expressly assigned to the national gov- 
ernment are in times of peace very inexpensive. The States thus 
practically limited to the use of direct taxation are also intrusted 
with the performance of the most expensive functions. The his- 
tory of all taxation proves that the limit of public revenue from 
direct taxation is comparatively easily reached, and the evidence 
is ample that in many of our American communities it has already 
been touched. The situation is then briefly this. The resources 
of direct taxation for school purposes are now in many localities 
exhausted. The needs of the communities demand a still larger 
revenue for this purpose. Resort must be had, therefore, to 
indirect taxation. This is practicable, under our system, only 
through the national government. An excise duty on tobacco 
and intoxicating drinks would afford an ample revenue for this 
purpose, while the income from custom duties, whether laid ac- 
cording to the protective or to the tariff-for-revenue-only principle, 
would be ample for all other wants of the government. 
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The conclusion of the whole matter thus far, then, may be sum- 
marized as follows : — 

1. Education is a matter of general and not merely local inter- 
est. It is fair, therefore, to call upon the most general form of 
government to assist in its support. 

2. Under our system the local communities limited to direct 
taxation are unable to provide adequate educational facilities in 
addition to satisfying purely local necessities. The necessity of 
outside assistance is becoming more and more imperative. 

8. The Federal government is amply able to assist in the sup- 
port of education. 

4. So far from being restrained by constitutional provisions it 
would simply be following precedents already set, and continuing 
the policy begun even before the adoption of the Constitution. 

If we have carried the reader with us so far it only remains to 
investigate the best method of extending aid to this cause. 

In devising any plan of appropriating money for this purpose 
we should bear in mind the following points : — 

1. The national government, in this sphere as in every other, 
should deal directly with the people of the United States, and 
not through the medium of the State governments. The framers 
of the Constitution were wise in providing that the Federal gov- 
ernment should have the means of enforcing its own laws, and 
that it should thus be independent of State action within its 
sphere. In this way a vast amount of friction was saved and 
vigor and efficiency preserved in Federal administration. It is 
unwise to hand over funds or lands to State authorities with the 
understanding that they shall use them for a given purpose, when 
there is no way to force them to fulfill their pledges. They could 
not be prevented from diverting them to very different uses. The 
only means of securing the rights of all parties concerned is for 
the national government to administer its own funds by its own 
agents, though the local agencies may, of course, be constituted 
national agencies for this purpose. 

2. The Federal government should not interfere with the local 
administration of schools. 

8. Aid should be extended in larger measure to the more needy 
communities. 

4, The aid should be so extended as to strengthen the best 
influences now at work in the schools, 

The first and most pressing need of our school system is better 
educated and more experienced teachers. These will not come 
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until the position of teacher is made more desirable both from a 
pecuniary and a social point of view. Present salaries are not 
sufficient to attract and hold that grade of teachers which is 
necessary to the highest development of our school system. The 
most immediate method of raising the standard of our schools 
lies, therefore, in the adoption of a system which would favor the 
employment of good teachers in the place of poor ones. National 
aid, if granted, should be extended in such a form as to offer a 
premium on experience and intelligence in the teacher. This can 
be most easily accomplished through a system of supplementary 
salaries granted to all teachers who have sufficient intelligence 
and experience to conduct a good school. To secure the basis of 
such a system a standard of efficiency must be fixed to which all 
teachers must conform who would receive such supplementary 
grants. 

With the above mentioned points in view the following plan is 
proposed as likely to accomplish the desired result : — 

I. Let the national government issue teachers’ certificates to 
those candidates who pass certain prescribed examinations. 

II. Let these be of two grades; one for those passing in ele- 
mentary subjects alone, and another for those passing in certain 
higher branches in addition. 

III. To those certificated teachers who have actually taught in 
a public school for five months within any one year let a supple- 
mentary grant be made by the Federal government; say twelve 
dollars per month for each month taught. 

IV. To those holding the higher certificate, who have taught 
say three years, let this grant be increased to say eighteen dollars 
per month. 

V. In those States where the illiteracy is the greatest let these 
grants be increased; say by one sixth in those States where the 
illiteracy is above twenty per cent. and not above forty per cent., 
and by one third in those States where it amounts to more than 
forty per cent. 

VI. Let a further sum (say one hundred dollars) be granted to 
public normal schools for each graduate who passes within a year 
after graduation the higher examination, and who pledges himself 
to teach in some public school for three years. 

The following advantages are claimed for the foregoing plan : — 

1. The Federal government will administer its own funds and 
not be obliged to rely upon the more or less worthless promise of 
States or localities to use the funds properly. 
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2. It will not be called upon to interfere in any way with the 
local administration of schools. 

3. A direct inducement will be offered to teachers to prepare 
themselves for the higher examination, and thus a premium will 
be placed upon high scholarship. 

4. A direct inducement is offered to experienced men and 
women to remain in the work instead of passing, as they do now, 
into other fields as soon as they have fairly learned the business. 
A premium will be thus set upon experience, and a double induce- 
ment held out for teachers to stick to the work. For, on the 
one hand, they will receive more -money if they do remain, and, 
on the’ other, they will be surer of employment, since school 
boards will rather hire experienced teachers, if they do not cost 
them any more than inexperienced ones. 

5. A direct inducement is offered to superior teachers to go 
into those districts where the need is greatest, and take the initia- 
tive in persuading the people to establish schools, since they will 
thus provide occupation for themselves, and can at least be sure of 
a modest living while engaged in this missionary work. 

6. A direct inducement is offered to the States to establish 
normal schools of a high grade, which will contribute largely 
toward furnishing the number and quality of teachers needed. 

There wauld be some incidental advantages connected with this 
plan which are worthy of notice. We should secure to a certain 
extent a national standard of education. It would be easy to 
raise the minimum required for these examinations to such a point 
as circumstances might seem to make desirable. The very low- 
est standard set for the lower and higher examinations should be 
the amount of knowledge gained by completing the course of a 
first class system of schools through the grammar and high school 
grades respectively. We should thus have a means of educational 
comparison by which the different localities could ascertain their 
relative condition in educational matters. The result would be 
of material assistance to those who are striving to raise the stand- 
ard ; for when it is once fairly felt in a community that it is below 
the level of its sister communities in this respect all the force of 
local pride can be awakened in behalf of the efforts to better its 
condition. 

The cost of such a system of supplementary salaries, on the ba- 
sis above suggested, would for years to come not exceed $25,000,000 


per year. The expense of examinations and issuing certificates 
VOL. V.— NO. 27. 18 
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could be easily defrayed by a very moderate charge to those apply- 


ing for examination. 

We shall hardly be able to escape granting national aid in 
some form or other, however much we desire to do so. Public 
sentiment in favor of it is rapidly increasing. The practical 
question is, whether it shall be conferred on a good or a bad basis; 
by an economical or by a wasteful system; in such a way as to 
strengthen all the good influences in our school system, or in such 
a way as to leave everything as it is, with a chance that the worse 
elements shall profit the most. It is to this latter point that the 
attention of thoughtful men should therefore be chiefly directed. 

In closing this paper a glance at foreign countries may not be 
out of place. It is a significant fact that no European govern- 
ment has been able to overcome the selfishness and poverty of 
communities in educational matters without resorting to a system 
of national aid to local effort. The French government expended 
in 1884, for the furtherance of education, over $30,000,000 out of 
the national treasury. The Prussian government, for a population 
of about twenty-eight million people, spent about $12,000,000. 
The British government granted more than $20,000,000 for about 
thirty-five million people. The Italian government — one of the 


poorest in Europe — spent about $6,000,000 for twenty-eight mill- 
ion people. If these countries continue to advance as rapidly 
for the next ten years as during the last decade, and we move as 
slowly, we shall enjoy the unenviable distinction of being the 
most ignorant of the great civilized nations. May God avert the 
day. 


E. J. James. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
West PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





THE WORK OF THE GERMAN PALESTINE 
SOCIETY.! 


A REVIEW OF THE JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY, VOL. I.—VIII. 


THE first steps in the formation of the German Society for the 
Exploration of Palestine? were taken in 1877, after mature prep- 

1 This article (with the exception of the last sentences) appeared in the 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1886, Heft 2, from which it is here repro- 
duced with permission. — G. F. M. 

2 Deutscher Verein zur Erforschung Paliistina’s. 
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aration, by Dr. Zimmermann, Rector of the Gymnasium in Basel, 
Professor Socin, and the writer: a permanent organization was 
effected at Wiesbaden, in September of the same year, by the 
adoption of the proposed. constitution and the election of a man- 
aging committee of five members. The object of the society is 
to further in every direction scientific Palestine research on Ger- 
man ground or by German-speaking scholars, and to promote a 
more general interest in such work. .It seeks thus to put an end 
to a state of things which, notwithstanding all the services of Ger- 
man scholarship in the exploration of the Orient, has lasted only 
too long, namely, that for want of common funds and of a suita- 
ble organ German scholars have “in a large part of this field of 
research been condemned to look on in silence, or at best dili- 
gently to work over the material brought to light by others.” } 
This position appeared the more unnatural inasmuch as Biblical 
studies, to whose advantage the results of Palestine exploration 
primarily accrue, have nowhere been cultivated more zealously 
than in Germany. 

The hopes which the founders of the society entertained in 
regard to its growth and usefulness have been amply fulfilled in 
the eight years of its existence. The number of members is at 
present 341,? at the head of whom stand the emperor, the king 
of Wiirtemberg, and the crown prince of the German empire. 

The so-called Larger Committee, to whom is intrusted the 
power of making all more considerable appropriations of money 
for expeditions to Palestine, etc., now consists of twenty-two mem- 
bers, four of whom are resident in the East. To the managing 
committee have belonged from the beginning, beside the three 
founders of the society, the editor of the Journal, Professor H. 
Guthe in Leipzig and Dr. O. Kersten in Berlin, formerly of the 
German consulate in Jerusalem. General meetings of the society 
have been held in 1879 at Trier; in 1881 in connection with the 
Congress of Orientalists at Berlin; and in 1884 at Dessau. The 
regular income of the society amounts to from $950 to $1,200, 
against regular expenditures of from $600 to $700. The surplus 
goes into the “ Expedition Fund,” founded in 1879. Of extraor- 
dinary contributions are to be mentioned with honor 500 gulden: 
from the emperor of Austria soon after the foundation of the 
society, 200 marks from the Wiirtemberg, and 3,000 from the 
Prussian, Ministry of Public Worship (for the Expedition Fund), 


1 See Preface to vol. i. of the Zeitschrift, p. 2. 
2 Among them six in America. 
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beside a yearly contribution of the latter ministry, originally of 
100, since 1883 of 300, marks. Gladly and gratefully as we recog- 
nize this support of the objects of the society, the sums which the 
society Las had at its disposal for independent exploration in Pal- 
estine are — especially in comparison with the ample means of the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund, founded in 1865 — exceed- 
ingly modest. This inadequacy of our means is the more to be 
regretted because the number of problems which could be taken 
up with the certainty of important results is not small. It is, 
therefore, much to be desired that the number of members should 
be at least doubled.! 

The scientific ends of the society are served, apart from the 
Journal, of which we shall speak more particularly presently, by 
a library, under the charge of Professor Guthe in Leipzig, which, 
since its foundation in 1878, has grown almost exclusively by 
exchange with other societies and by gift to about two hundred 
numbers. The endeavor to acquire a museum of natural history 
in Jerusalem, in the service of Palestine research on the spot, has 
‘ for the moment been rendered futile by unfavorable circumstances, 
but will be taken up again at the proper time. 

We shall, perhaps, best bring before our readers the rich and 
varied contents of the Journal, by reviewing separately, first, 
original reports of exploration and discovery in Palestine, and 
second, literary investigations in the fields of topography, statis- 
tics, and other branches of Palestine study. Among the original 
reports we naturally begin with the undertakings planned by the 
society itself. 

In 1880 it was resolved by the managing committee, with the 
assent of the larger committee, to employ the available means of 
the Expedition Fund in excavations on the so-called Ophel. As a 
problem 2 solution of which might certainly be attained, we had 
particularly in mind the discovery of the point where the old city 
wall crossed the Tyropcon valley. The necessary excavations 
were made between March 28 and August 12, 1881, under the 
personal direction of Professor Guthe. They are covered by his 
full report in the Journal,? accompanied by eleven plates, with 
plans and drawings. 

Passing over all the interesting details in regard to the method 


1 Membership in the society is effected without further formality by send- 
ing one’s name to K. Baedeker, bookseller, in Leipzig, with the annual contri- 
bution of ten marks. Members receive the Journal free. 

2 Vol. v.,p. 7-204, 271-378. 
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of the excavations, his intercourse with the native authorities and 
laborers, we must confine ourselves to a summary of the topo- 
graphical results of the excavations. One of the most important 
of these is the proof that the hill south of the Temple mount was 
originally separated from the Temple mount by a somewhat deep 
ravine running from N. W. to S. E., and coming out near the 
Fountain of the Virgin. In other words, the so-called Ophel was 
originally isolated on all sides, and therefore the most suitable 
place for the establishment of a fort, especially since it secured 
at the same time the possession of the spring just named,—a 
point of the utmost importance, as it is the only one in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the city. This discovery affords further 
support, therefore, to the assumption that the original castle of 
the Jebusites, and consequently the castle of David (“City of 
David”), is only to be looked for upon the hill south of the Tem- 
ple area. The most particular attention was given by Professor 
Guthe to the investigation of the terrain south of the mouth of 
the Siloam tunnel, which connects the Fountain of the Virgin with 
the Tyropeon valley. Here was found, first, the conduit which 
formerly led the water into the present Pool of Siloam, as well as 
the escape sluice in the southwest corner of this pool; further, 
the conduits, some of them in good preservation, which, starting 
from a point just south of the mouth of the tunnel, led the water 
off to the east and west; finally, east of the mouth of the tunnel, 
another old pool, now completely filled up. As regards the line of 
the old city wall on the southern side, Professor Guthe was able 
to recognize remains of it at various points. It was found that 
the wall which Warren identified, immediately southeast of the 
modern wall of the Haram, was continued somewhat to the west 
of the Fountain of the Virgin, in a direction at first almost due 
south, then south-southwest, passing, contrary to expectation, east 
of the modern Birket el Khamra, to the rock stairs which are 
still to be seen, about 700 metres south of the southwest corner of 
the Haram wall, and which may be the remains of the stairs 
which, according to Neh. iii. 15, led down from the city of David., 
The remains of the wall, according to Guthe’s very careful inves- 
tigation, — he distinguishes seven different varieties in the cutting 
and joining of the stones, — belong to very different periods; but 
on the whole it is hardly to be doubted that the course of the 
wall which is above described corresponds to the preéxilic circum- 
vallation restored by Nehemiah. In the examination of the water 
reservoirs, now filled up with rubbish, it was discovered that at dif- 
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ferent periods different kinds of cementing were employed on the 
walls of the cisterns. Black cement appears to be throughout a 
characteristic mark of the great antiquity of a construction. We 
must refrain from entering more fully into the particulars of 
Guthe’s reports. Of his services in uncovering and deciphering 
the Siloam inscription we shall have to speak further on. 

After the not inconsiderable outlay which the excavations of 
1881 had demanded, further independent undertakings were out 
of the question until 1884. In this year three explorers were 
aided from the funds of the society in topographical investigation. 
Mr. Adolf Frei, of Ziirich, explored, in the spring of 1884, a part 
of the region east of the Jordan, and spent three weeks in an 
examination of the shores of the Lake of Gennesaret ; while Pro- 
fessor Neumann, of Vienna, explored the neighborhood of Tibe- 
rias and the southern Jaulin. The more detailed reports of both 
travelers will shortly be published in the Journal. The survey 
of the southern Jaulién which Mr. Schumacher, a German engin- 
eer, resident in Haifa, executed in the autumn of 1884 with the 
aid of a considerable appropriation from the funds of the society 
is also soon to be published. The work of the latter explorer was 
greatly favored by the fact that for the purpose of preliminary 
surveys for the railroad which the Turks project beyond the Jor- 
dan a firman, conferring unusually extensive powers, had been se- 
cured. 

Of original accounts of other journeys the following have found 
a place in the Journal: the report of architect Schick in Jerusa- 
lem to the Prussian ministry of worship of a journey to Moab 
with the German consul, Baron v. Miinchhausen, in 1877, in con- 
nection with the controversy over the Moabite pottery.1 The 
report is accompanied by a valuable route-map, which reaches 
southward to the vicinity of the Arnon, plans of Rama and Dibon, 
etc. In the same volume? the missionary F. A. Klein —the same 
who gave the first information about the stone of Mesha — pub- 
lished notes on a journey to Moab in the year 1872, the objective 
point of which was Kerak, and Dr. O. Kersten a description of a 
circuit of the Dead Sea in the spring of 1874.° 

For a very large number of exceedingly valuable reports of 
topographical investigations in and around Jerusalem the Journal 
is indebted to the Wiirtemberg architect C. Schick, now for many 


oe eA 2 TT. 124 ff. 
8 TI. 201 ff. With valuable notes on natural history and a very accurate 
itinerary. 
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years a resident of Jerusalem. To these belong descriptions of 
the rock tombs discovered in three different places on the Mount 
of Evil Counsel, with plans of the site and illustrations;! of an- 
cient remains near the northwest wall of Jerusalem ;? of a new 
examination and measurement of the so-called Tower of David in 
Jerusalem ;* of a cave and wall discovered north of Jerusalem ; 4 
of recently uncovered rock cisterns and rock chambers in Jerusa- 
lem ;° of a newly discovered columbarium on the Mount of Evil 
Counse] ;® and of the work done to uncover the Siloam inscrip- 
tion in the Siloam conduit.’ Deserving of especial mention is his 
admirable article on the water supply of Jerusalem. The author 
here discusses in the first place the cisterns, pools, and aqueducts 
in, and in the immediate neighborhood of, Jerusalem; then gives 
an accurate description of the so-called Solomon’s Pools, and of 
the springs and conduits by which they were fed; lastly, a de- 
scription of the remarkable old main aqueduct, which brings the 
water from the spring district of Arrub (five and a half hours 
south of Jerusalem in an air line) to the Pools of Solomon. This 
aqueduct is still in existence throughout its entire length. It is 
in most places a two foot square channel, built in masonry, or cut 
in the rock, covered with large stones and formerly well cemented, 
and is carried forward, in many windings, with slight fall. Only 
once, in Wady el Jisr, is the aqueduct carried across a winter tor- 
rent by a bridge. Elsewhere, to avoid bridging, great detours are 
made, — once a circuit of three hours to gain a direct distance of 
twenty-five minutes. From the pools two mains lead into the city, 
—the upper, according to Schick, constructed by Solomon ; and 
the lower, seven hours long, — the distance in direct line is three 
hours, — which is probably to be ascribed to Herod. Pilate’s 
aqueduct, 400 stadia long, which Josephus mentions (Bellum Jud. 
ii. 9, § 4), Schick regards as identical with the Arrub main, as 
its length itself proves; it can only be a restoration of the lat- 
ter, especially as no traces of Roman work are found on either 
main.® 


‘Lis 27. 15 ff. 

3 I, 226 ff., with three maps. According to Schick this tower corresponds to 
the Phasael of Josephus, as Fergusson assumed in 1847. 

4 II. 102 ff., with map. 5 VIII. 42 ff., with plate. 

6 VIII. 46 ff. 7 V.1 ff. See below. 

8 I. 132 ff., with maps and plans. 

® The present review of the Journal of the Palestine Society covers vols. 
i—vii., with the first two parts of vol. viii. The third part of the latter vol- 
ume, which appeared after Professor Kautzsch’s article was written, contains 
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Of topographical investigations by Schick outside of Jerusalem 
are to be named, further, the survey of the ruins of Askalon ;! 
a communication in regard to the old lauras and monasteries in 
the wilderness of. Judah;? a survey of the Frank Mountain ;°® 
finally, an account of an ancient Christian baptistery discovered 
beside the church at Amwias.* 

By the side of these researches of our worthy countryman, in 
which he has everywhere displayed not a little spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, stand a series of valuable topographical reports by other hands. 
Foremost among these is the large plan of modern Jerusalem, with 
the names of the places, streets, lanes, ete., drawn in 1865 by Dr. 
C. Sandreczki (now in Passau), as the result of nine days spent in 
rambling through the city, which, accompanied by a mass of inter- 
esting notes, was published in the sixth volume of the Journal.® 
Not less valuable is the list of places in the pashalic of Jerusalem, 
edited by Professor Socin.® This very-laborious work came origi- 
nally from the government offices in Jerusalem by the hand of a 
Turk, and was furnished with a transcription by the dragoman of 
the German consulate, and by architect Schick with a commentary 
as well as with statistical and historical notes. A welcome supple- 
ment and numerous corrections to this list are given by Dr. Hart- 
mann (in Beirfit) in the article, The List of Places of the’ Liwa 
Jerusalem in the Turkish Government Almanac for Syria for the 
Year 1871.’ 

A description of the remains of the medieval church of St. 
Stephen (?), recently exposed north of the Damascus Gate, is given 
by A. Frei. Schumacher describes the rock tombs examined by 
him in Jebata.® To candidate G. Schwarz in Jaffa we owe a 
description of that city, with colored plans of the site by the Jeru- 
salem architect Th. Sandel. The Catholic missionary G. Gatt, 
in Gaza, in his Remarks on Gaza and its Vicinity, identifies the 
an interesting account by Herr Schick of the recent discovery, under the Cop- 
tic monastery adjoining the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, of rock tombs of 
Jewish construction. The importance of this discovery lies in the evidence it 
affords that at the time when Jerusalem was still a Jewish city there were 
rock tombs in this quarter ; consequently that the traditional site of the Holy 
Sepulchre is not an impossible one. — Tr. 

1 TI. 164 ff., with text by Guthe. 

2 III. 1 ff., with a map and two plans. The text prepared by Lic. K. 
Marti. 

8 III. 88 ff., with two maps. # VII. 15 ff., with plate. 

5 VI. 43 ff. 6 II. 135 ff. 

7 VI. 102 ff. 8 VIII. 50 ff. See above. 

® VIII. 60 ff. 10 TII. 44 ff. 
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ancient Anthedon in the present ruins of Teda north of Gaza, and 
gives a list of the (58) inhabited villages of the Kaimakamiyeh 
of Gaza.! 

To the division of original research belong, further, the reports 
of archeological discoveries in Palestine. The most important 
of these was the accidental discovery in June, 1880, by boys who 
were bathing in the pool, of the six-line inscription in the so-called 
Siloam tunnel. The first copies and squeezes of this inscription 
which architect Schick with great difficulty obtained in the low 
and almost entirely dark hole— eight metres from the southern 
outlet of the tunnel — made the high antiquity of the character at 
once apparent, but gave little hope of the possibility of decipher- 
ing a connected text. It was only after Schick had drawn off the 
water from the place by emptying the conduit, and so uncovered 
the inscription, that he succeeded in making a copy from which 
the writer was able to- decipher a number of words, and even 
short clauses.2, The copying of the inscription was taken in hand 
again by Professor Guthe soon after his arrival in Jerusalem. 
After he had carefully traced all the recognizable characters 
against all contingencies, he ventured upon the experiment of 
cleansing the inscription with muriatic acid. The attempt suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectation, as the plaster casts taken by Pro- 
fessor Guthe show. All the characters which had not long since 
been destroyed by a crack in the left side of the slab are repro- 
duced with all the distinctness that could .be desired. We were 
thus able in the fourth volume of the Journal to publish simulta- 
neously with the copy of the inscription and the remarks of Pro- 
fessor Guthe ® a fac-simile prepared by Professor Socin, and an 
attempt at decipherment by the present writer.* The results of 
the further discussion about the inscription, in which especially 
the eminent Orientalists Néldeke and Gildemeister took part, were 
given in volume v., as Supplementary Matter on the Siloam In- 
scription.» Unfortunately, the inscription is not dated, and refer- 
ring as it does exclusively to the construction and measurements 
of the tunnel gives otherwise no means of fixing more definitely 
its age. The view which puts it about 700 B. c. has, however, met 
no serious contradiction, and in any case the inscription is the 
oldest monument of specifically Hebrew writing and language. 
As such it is of the highest importance. It has materially fur- 
thered our knowledge of the development of the so-called Pheni- 


1 VII. 293. 2 IV. 102 ff. 8 TV. 250 ff. 
4 IV. 260 ff. 5 V. 205 ff. 
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cian alphabet, and — the main thing — it gives us a documentary 
guarantee that the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, which was 
definitely fixed so many centuries later, rests in all that concerns 
the character of the language — with exception, of course, of the 
voweling — upon trustworthy tradition. 

Of the other archzological notices which the Journal contains 
we can speak more briefly. Victor Schultze writes of ancient 
Christian sarcophagi and gravestone inscriptions found in Jerusa- 
lem ;! Professor Guthe of a large torso dug up at Gaza, probably 
a statue of Zeus,” as well as of a tripod from Nabulus with fig- 
ures and Greek inscriptions ;* the latter are interpreted, with the 
accompaniment of a good fac-simile, by Dr. Th. Schreiber, of Leip- 
zig. Various Greek inscriptions from Jerusalem and the Hauran 
are communicated by J. H. Mordtmann in Pera; °® a Georgian in- 
scription, discovered in 1879 by architect Schick on a corner of 
the wall of the great Greek monastery in Jerusalem, was deci- 
phered by Professor Zagarelli in St. Petersburg.® A brief sketch 
of the numismatic history of Palestine is given by Adolf Er- 
man,’ who also gives an account of the find of coins in Jerusalem 
April 5, 1872.8 There were discovered at that time, on the 
grounds of the Order of St. John (belonging to Prussia), an 
earthenware lamp with 41 golden and 118 silver coins of the ca- 
liphates, of dates from 771-9387 a. p. Professor Stickel describes 
the collection of Jewish copper coinage made by architect Schick, 
and now in the grand-ducal numismatice cabinet in Jena. A 
guide to archeological investigations is given by Professor Fr. 
Rziha in Vienna, in his Instructions for the Collection of Mason’s 
Marks ;!° as well as in similar introduction to the study of the Ro- 
man or Romanesque towers, with entrances high up in the wall 
for defense." 

Studies in natural science are represented by the observations 
of missionary Gatt on the temperature of Gaza in different sea- 
sons, according to which the mean temperature for 1882 was 67° 
Fahr. ; maximum 89°; minimum 25°.!2 The distinguished geolo- 
gist O. Fraas discusses the sulphur found in the Jordan valley in 
the vicinity of the Dead Sea. Fraas here as elsewhere contests 
on geological grounds the volcanic origin of this sulphur.“ P. 
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Ascherson in Berlin gives a notice of Barbey’s “ Herborisation au 
Levant,” and of Dr. O. Kersten’s botanical collections, which, after 
having been scientifically determined in Berlin, were returned in 
1881 to the Palestine Museum in Jerusalem.! In this connection 
it may be remarked that the society has received as a gift from 
Mr. Duisberg, a tradesman in Jerusalem, a tastefully arranged 
collection of the ninety-five varieties of wood which are worked 
in Palestine. A very valuable contribution to the climatology of 
modern ,Palestine is made by Dr. Leo Anderlind, in his investiga- 
tion of the influence of the mountain forests in northern Palestine 
on the frequency of the rainfall.2_ The author, after a thorough 
survey of the extent and character of the modern forests, comes to 
the conclusion that such an influence is in reality demonstrable, 
and discusses the economic importance of the fact. 

Of eminent importance are, finally, the original papers to be 
found in the Journal on the native population of modern Pales- 
tine. Among these the first place is easily held by the Commu- 
nications respecting the Life, Manners, and Customs of the Fel- 
lahs in Palestine, by the missionary F. A. Klein. Equipped for 
the task by a twenty-six years’ residence in Palestine, with fine 
faculties of observation, and the most exact knowledge of modern 
Arabic, Klein has given us in these articles, in a very vivid style, 
a wealth of ethnographical observations of particular interest for a 
knowledge of the customs and language of the people, so that it 
is greatly to be desired that the author may not be prevented by 
his recent removal to Cairo from continuing a series of papers 
which have been received on many sides with the warmest grati- 
tude. 

Of high interest are also the Contributions to the Knowledge 
of Superstitious Customs in Syria, which Eyub Abéla, German 
vice-consul in Sidon, has furnished in the form of two hundred 
and fifty brief notes. Missionary Gatt writes from his own ob- 
servation of the industries of Gaza, — pottery and weaving.® 

The editorial management of the Journal have put themselves 
in direct communication with the leading men of the different 
religious confessions and missions in Palestine, with the view to 
obtaining from them trustworthy statistics. To these efforts the 
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Journal is indebted thus far for articles by Pastor Dr. Reinicke 
in Jerusalem, now assistant director of the Seminary for Preach- 
ers in Wittenberg, on the History and Statistics of Protestant Mis- 
sions in Palestine since 1821 ;1 by Christopher Paulus, assistant 
president of the Templars, on the Templar Colonies in Palestine,? 
and by K. Schnabl, formerly rector of the Austrian pilgrim-house 
in Jerusalem, on the Roman Catholic Church in Palestine.® 
Other historical and statistical articles are projected. 

From the original relations, the long series of which we have 
passed in review, we distinguished above such articles as are 
based in the main on learned investigation of the historical tradi- 
tion. 

At the first general meeting of the society at Trier, September, 
1879, the urgent need of a collection of the geographical notices 
in the Targums and the older Arabic writers was recognized and 
dwelt upon. The latter part of the task Professor Gildemeister in 
Bonn has undertaken in a model way, and has published extracts 
from Yakubi Ibn Abd rabbih,* Istakhri and Ibn Haukal,® Mu- 
kaddasi® and Idrisi,’ in German translation, accompanied by the 
Arabic text edited by him, and printed at his expense. Of the 
writings of Palestine pilgrims the Journal has contained “The 
Account of the Pilgrimage of Duke Frederick II. of Liegnitz and 
Brieg” (1507), and the “ Descriptio templi domini,” of Philippus 
of Aversa, both edited by scholars who have rendered distinguished 
service as editors of the pilgrim literature, H. Meisner and R. 
Réhricht.6 Professor A. Leskien has contributed to the Journal 
a transiation from the Russian of the “ Pilgrimage of Abbot 
Daniel to the Holy Land (1113-15).”® Dr. W. Erman proves 
two pretended German pilgrimages of the fifteenth century to be 
forgeries; the alleged journey of a Jost Artus is compiled from 
that of Felix Fabri; that of Hans Rainiger is taken from Brei- 
tenbach; Vulpius of Weimar is probably to be regarded as the 
author of both forgeries. 

The well-known Berlin scholar Dr. M. Steinschneider furnishes 
contributions to the knowledge of Palestine from modern Jewish 
sources, namely, from the “ Darke Zion,” published in Jewish Ger- 
man by Moses Porjes in 1650, and from the “Shaalu shelom 
Yerushalaim ” of a certain Gedalia, of Semiecz, printed in Berlin 
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in 1716;! lastly, from the “Shaare Yerushalaim” (Warsaw, 
1873), describing the journey to Palestine of a Galician Jew in 
the year 1866, and containing many details concerning the condi- 
tion of the Jewish population of Palestine.” 

In the Bibliography of Palestine literature, one of the founders 
of the society, Professor A. Socin, has rendered a most useful 
service by the Review of New Publications in the Field of Pal- 
estine Literature, furnished by him since 1878 yearly. No less 
than 1,531 books and articles,—-in part from very out-of-the- 
way periodicals, — covering the whole field of Palestine research, 
have been noted in the seven reviews which have thus far ap- 
peared. The titles have been given with the greatest attainable 
accuracy, and to a very large part critical or other remarks have 
been added. This bibliography, the preparation of which in- 
volves much self-denying labor, has a double value from the fact 
that it has given occasion to an almost absolutely complete sup- 
plement to the famous “ Bibliographia Geographica Palestine ” 
of Titus Tobler. This venerable master of Palestine research, 
who lived to greet the foundation of the society with warm in- 
terest, and to honor it by becoming a member of the larger com- 
mittee,® had in his principal work (1867) brought the bibliog- 
raphy down to 1860, to which some additions appeared in 1875. 
Professor Socin’s annual review begins with 1877. The gap be- 
tween the two was filled in 1880 by the supplements and addi- 
tions, of nearly one thousand numbers, which Réhricht and Meis- 
ner appended to their edition of the German Pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land. Further contributions to the bibliography of Pales- 
tine literature were made by Professor Neumann, of Vienna, in 
the Journal,’ in a notice of the German Pilgrimages just named. 

In Socin’s annual reviews the work of other German and for- 
eign Palestine societies receives attentive consideration. A special 
notice of the Orthodox Palestine Society in Russia (founded 
1882), based upon the first annual report of the society, was fur- 
nished by Professor Guthe in volume vii., p. 299, of our Journal. 

Among the historico-topographical articles, those on Jerusalem 
hold the first place both in extent and importance. The former 
Prussian consul in Jerusalem, Baron von Alten, maintains the 
opinion that the Akra and the Antonia were at the northwest of 
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the present Haram area.! In a second article he shows that the 
identification of Zion with the western hill, instead of with the 
Temple mount, dates from the fourth century Aa. D., when the 
Jews who had settled again on the western hill revived the ancient 
and revered name Zion ;? in a third, the author seeks to iden- 
tify that part of the region of the Temple mount which lies facing 
the city as the Lower City of Josephus.’ A fourth article treats 
of the City of David, the Pool of Solomon, and the Tombs of the 
Kings. A very thorough and rigidly scientific discussion of the 
same controverted points is contained in Klaiber’s essay, Zion, 
the City of David and the Akra within Ancient Jerusalem, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment,° as well as of the first book of Maccabees and of Josephus.® 
Of the results of the first article we call particular attention to 
the following propositions: Neither the name “ Zion” nor * City 
of David” is in the canonical books brought into any connection 
whatever with the southwest hill; Zion is originally the name of 
the fort of the Jebusites ; the city of David, with the house and 
the tomb of David, lay on the eastern hill, south, therefore, of the 
Temple, and somewhat lower; the palace of Solomon is distin- 
guished from the city of David, but lay likewise upon the eastern 
ridge, higher than the city of David, lower than the Temple, — 
beyond doubt upon the southeastern part of the present Haram 
area. In view of the arguments with which Klaiber has anew 
established these positions, which for the most part have long 
been accepted by German special students in this department, it 
is hard to understand the obstinacy with which especially English 
investigators persist in identifying Zion with the higher western 
hill, the site of the Zion church and monastery. In the second 
article Klaiber defends with great thoroughness the hypothesis 
that the Akra was originally a separate elevation within the Lower 
City, —on the Ophel, south of the Temple mount. After the 
leveling down of this elevation by the Asmoneans, however, the 
name was used, as particularly in Josephus, for the whole Lower 
City. Professor Sepp gives various notices of the stone hat-toim 
on the Ecce Homo Arch in Jerusalem.” A statement of Ham- 
mer’s about supposed Ghassanide tombs in the neighborhood of the 
tomb of Mary in Jerusalem is corrected by Gildemeister, who 
shows that in the Arabic verses in question the Ghassanide Prin- 
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cess Mary and tombs in Damascus are meant.1_ The Journal is 
indebted to the same scholar for the proof that the name of Khan 
Minye, on the Sea of Galilee, comes from the Arabic (properly 
Coptic) munya, farm, hamlet, and is therefore shortened from 
combination with a proper name (very likely munyat hishém).? 
Korea or Koreai, mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 3, § 4), Gilde- 
meister identifies ? with the Oasis Karfiwa in the Ghor; Alexan- 
drium he finds upon the mountain Sartaba, four or five miles from 
Karawa; on the other hand, the Salamias mentioned by Antoni- 
nus Placentinus, ch. x., is shown by Gildemeister to be identical 
with Livias, and a mere textual error. In regard to the ruins 
of the great church in Tyre, Gildemeister shows that the church 
was not, as has been erroneously maintained, called mandéra, but 
the church near the mandéra (light-house), and communicates in 
the same connection a document referring to the excavations at 
this church as an interesting specimen of modern Turkish-Ara- 
bic legal forms. Architect C. Schick discusses the question into 
what region of the wilderness the scape-goat was led on the Jew- 
ish day of atonement, and decides for the chalk-hill Tantur Hude- 
dun, twelve Roman miles east of Jerusalem. In the paper on 
Saul’s journey (1 Sam. ix.), Schick endeavors to solve the topo- 
graphical difficulties by the assumption of two different tombs of 
Rachel.’ In his studies on the number of inhabitants in ancient 
Jerusalem the same writer concludes that the former population 
of Jerusalem may easily have amounted to 200,000 -250,000.° 
The valley of Zeboim (1 Sam. xiii. 18) Marti finds in the mod- 
ern Wady abu daba, north of Khan hadrir.® Professor Philip 
Schaff defends the identification of Capernaum with Tell Hum.” 
In regard to the controversy over Elkésh, the birthplace of the 
prophet Nahum, E. Nestle calis attention to a note taken from 
a Syriac manuscript, that Nahum the Elkoshite was born beyond 
bét-Gabré, in the tribe of Simeon, and this bét-Gabré Nestle 
holds to be the same with Betogabra, that is, Bet Jibrin, or 
Eleutheropolis.!_ The Mohammedan traditions about the tomb 
of Joshua are discussed by Goldziher."2 The deserving explorer 
K. Furrer writes on the places on the Lake of Gennesaret,!* and 
on the ancient cities and villages in the district of the Lebanon." 
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The Tarichee mentioned by Josephus is identified by F. Spiess 
with the modern Mejdel, or is at least to be sought in its imme- 
diate neighborhood.! A guide to the interpretation of names of 
places is given by Socin in his list of Arabic common nouns used 
in names of places.” 

Of interest both for the topography and the customs of the 
country is the article of H. Dechent on mineral baths and bath. 
ing in Palestine, in which he treats of the warm baths of Tibe- 
rias, Gadara, and Callirrhoé, the so-called warm baths of Moses, 
the pools of Bethesda and Siloam, and the fountain of Amwis.? 
Professor Budde in Bonn communicates the account given by the 
Italian traveler Mariti of a funeral witnessed by him in Jaffa in 
the year 1767, and points out the agreement between the customs 
there described and the mourning for the dead in Syria observed 
by Wetzstein.t Budde’s object is to stimulate to investigations, 
as to where and in what form the Hebrew lament for the dead, to 
which the beginning of the article is devoted, may still survive in 
the Holy Land. 

Of purely historical character are, lastly, the essays of Prutz 
on the Possessions of the Order of St. John in Palestine and 
Syria,5 and of K. Herquet, New Contributions to the History of 
the Order of St. John in the “ Archives de l’Orient Latin.” ® An 
interesting sketch of the local history of Jerusalem from 1834- 
1884, based upon personal observation and a very extensive cor- 
respondence with prominent inhabitants of the city, is given by 
Pastor Ph. Wolff,’ who has also made the excellent indexes to the 
first five volumes of the Journal. 

This rapid review of the contributions to learning which have 
in the past eight years appeared in the pages of the Journal, 
meagre as any such sketch must be, may suffice to show how va- 
ried and how fruitful the work of the society has been. The 
record is laid before our readers in the confidence that it will com- 
mend itself to all who are interested in Palestine research. That 
it may have the hearty support of all such is earnestly hoped and 
desired. 

E. Kautzsch. 


TUBINGEN, GERMANY. 
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THE RECURRENCE OF RIOTS. 


_ A Few days before the battle of Lexington the following scene 
was enacted in what is now the township of Westminster, Ver- 
mont, then a part of Cumberland County, New York. A force 
of nearly one hundred men had taken possession of a court- 
housé in order to prevent the holding of the courts. When sum- 
moned by the sheriff and magistrates to surrender they refused, 
with oaths, and threats of terrible import if the representatives of 
the law should draw near. The latter fired three guns over the 
heads of the rioters. The fire was returned with ball, and one of 
the justices of the court was wounded. A second volley against 
the rioters resulted in the killing of one, the wounding of nine, 
and their temporary withdrawal from the temple of justice. On 
the following day the courts —in two branches — attempted to 
convene, but adjournment was made for fear of more disturb- 
ance. Before the court-room could be cleared the mob, now 
swollen to much larger proportions, rushed in, seized the judges, 
the sheriff, and other court officers, and confined them in the 
county jail. The excitement runs higher while the prisoners are 
confined. Threats to burn the jail are with the greatest difficulty 
prevented from being put into execution. The prisoners are kept 
in suspense from Wednesday until Sunday, when the judge of the 
superior court and several of the. court’s employees are released 
on giving bonds with security to appear and take their trials along 
with the other prisoners whom they found in the jail. The judge 
of the inferior court, an assistant justice, a justice of the peace, 
the high sheriff, the deputy sheriff, and the clerk — all officers of 
the county— are marched off under guard to the jail at North- 
ampton in Massachusetts Bay, nearly 50 miles distant, where they 
remain until it is safe to return once more. 

The cause of the riot was not politics, not patriotism, not re- 
bellion against the mother country. The grievance was that many 
of the rioters and their friends who had been sued for debts were 
unable to collect what was owing them in Massachusetts Bay! 
For similar reasons the rioters in Bennington, Vermont, had al- 
ready passed sentence upon a justice of the peace, inflicted one 
hundred lashes, and then banished him from that part of the 
country ; while five years before there had been a series of rebel- 
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people of New Hampshire having encouraged the idea that New 
York had no authority to establish tribunals of justice there. 

The riot at Westminster in 1775 was virtually repeated in 
principle in the riot at Cincinnati in 1884. The late anti-Chinese 
riots on the Pacific slope are only repetitions of outbreaks that 
have appeared in some form before. In fact, riots persistently’ 
repeat themselves at irregular intervals of time. They seem in 
many instances to move in cycles, as if subject to a law of peri- 
odicity. 

It will be the object of this paper to call attention to the com- 
parative frequency of riots in the history of the country, and to 
point out the variety of causes from which they have sprung. The 
simple narration of facts, with a suggestion as to the only suffi- 
cient remedy, may be of value in this period of social disturbance 
at home and abroad. 

Searcely a city or large community in the land has escaped dis- 
turbances on account of the robbing of graves in order to fur- 
nish subjects for the scalpel of the dissecting room. No one of 
these instances varies materially from the hospital riot of 1788 in 
New York city. At that time the old hospital was in Broadway, 
opposite Pearl Street. One fine spring morning a medical student 
showed an amputated arm to a group of boys who were playing 
on the green below. When the largest boy came nearer the win- 
dow he was told by the student that it was the arm of his mother. 
The boy, whose mother had recently died, told his father. The 
mother’s grave was searched, and the body was missing. Other 
bodies were missing also. A mob attacked the hospital, and the 
students were removed to jail for safety. On the next day the mob 
searched Columbia College, and also the houses of several leading 
physicians, but no more bodies were found. The breaking of the 
jail was then attempted in order to kill the students. A small 
force of militia was ordered out, laughed at by the mob, and its 
arms taken away. A larger force was called out, which fired on 
the mob and killed several of the number. This was denounced 
by some as murder; and:so high did the feeling run that the 
students and the physicians were obliged to leave the city until the 
storm had blown over. 

The horrors of the St. Domingo uprising and massacre were 
only repetitions, on a larger seale, of what happened in New York 
city in 1712 and again in 1741. At the earlier date the northern 
boundary of the city was scarcely above Wall Street. The negroes 
— who formed about one fourth of the population — were wrought 
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upon by the sailors then in port, and they resolved to right their 
fancied wrongs by force. Early on the morning of April 7th the 
firing of a house was the signal for the uprising. Several whites 
having been killed, the troops were ordered from the fort, and 
many negroes were shot, either on the street or after speedy trials. 
It is estimated that the total number of those who were killed 
and executed was as great for the city of. those days as 5,000 
would be to-day. The great insurrection of the negroes occurred 
in 1741, when hundreds of them were decapitated, burned at the 
stake, or transported, simply on the say-so of “ Peggy” and Mary 
Burton. The whole legal machinery simply assisted a mob — 
organized under the leadership of Judge Horsmanden and the 
attorney-general — to carry out its spirit of vindictiveness without 
order, reason, or law. 

If we continue our investigation we shall find that the “ swell 
mob” of London was not a more dangerous foe to the social 
and political commonwealth than were the “ Dead Rabbits” and 
the “ Roach Guards” who battled for days with the police in the 
Bowery of thirty years ago, their opportunity having arisen from 
a conflict of authority and a doubt as to which police force was 
“regular,” the old or the new. 

The draft riots of New York in 1863 were conspicuous in- 
stances of the fact that politics arouses the unruly elements of 
society. Those terrible days of July commenced with an attack 
upon the enrolling offices where the draft for soldiers to put down 
the rebellion was progressing. Conflicts with the police followed, 
Superintendent Kennedy coming in for an especial share. Then 
came the persecution and death of dozens of colored people, the 
burning of their Orphan Asylum and an armory on Second Ave- 
nue, and the attempts to fire the colored school belonging to St. 
John’s Chapel, the “Tribune” building, and many other struc- 
tures. At length the weather-beaten veterans came from the front 
and fought the rioters inch by inch until they were subdued with 
an estimated loss of more than 1,000. 

Although this riot far surpassed any other that has taken place 
on American soil, it was the same in spirit as the election riot of 
1834, also in New York. On that occasion the conflict came be- 
tween the Jackson Democrats and the alliance of the Whigs with 
the Independent Democrats. Brute force was used on either side 
to prevent the casting of ballots, until finally, on the third and 
last day of the election, the mayor was wounded and police cap- 
tain Flagg was killed. The militia was called out, and the rioters 
ended their work. 
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The abolition riots of 1833 were much more directly the an- 
cestors, so to speak, of the draft riots of thirty years later. At 
that time Mr. Garrison and other anti-slavery speakers were 
obliged to speak where they could, or to abandon their meetings 
altogether. Attacks were made upon the residences of Arthur 
and Lewis Tappan, and many other leading abolitionists ; but the 
excesses seldom extended beyond the destruction of property. 

There was also, in that generation, a series of riots against for- 
eigners which showed a malevolent spirit that would not be toler- 
ated to-day. For speaking disrespectfully of the institution of 
slavery, an Englishman, who managed the Bowery Theatre, was 
obliged to stop his play. At the Five Points there was a battle 
between Americans and foreigners which ended in bloodshed. But 
the most terrible instance of the warfare upon foreigners was the 
Astor-Place riot of 1849, occasioned by the rivalry between For- 
rest and Macready. It had been charged that Macready once 
hissed Forrest when the latter was playing in London. Hence 
the matter became one of national retaliation on the part of some 
when Macready came over to America. On the same evening 
** Macbeth” was advertised for Mr. Forrest at the Broadway The- 
atre, and for Mr. Macready at the Astor-Place Opera -House. 
Rumors of insults to Macready were rife, and they were met with 
rumors that the crew of a British steamer then in the harbor 
would defend the person of the British actor. The rabble entered 
the opera-house, and Macready was forced to leave the stage and 
to retire to his hotel. Many of the leading citizens were so 
ashamed of these proceedings that they sent a written request to 
the foreign actor, asking that the play be repeated on the next 
evening. The rabble again came; but they were kept from the 
interior of the opera-house. The actor and his supporters moved 
perfunctorily through the play and slipped away quietly to their 
hotels. The rabble outside had now grown into a riot, and the 
Seventh Regiment was summoned. Upon its appearance, Re- 
corder Talmadge called upon the rioters to disperse. (General Hall 
and Colonel Duryea attempted to be heard, but in vain. The in- 
surgents crowded upon the soldiers and pelted them with stones 
and other missiles, ‘Fire if you dare, and take the life of a free- 
born American for a bloody British actor,” shouted a rioter. Oth- 
ers dared the troops and crowded them still closer. At last the 
ecmmand was given to fire. Only one musket was discharged. 
Another command resulted in the discharge of three more mus- 
kets. The third command led to a volley; and the second and 
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third volleys made an end of the riot, more than twenty having 
been killed, and thirty wounded. It was the first instance in 
American history when the citizen soldiery upheld the law with 
nerve and decision, and the incident helped to make the reputa- 
tion of the regiment that was then on duty. Forrest never al- 
luded to the matter, but Macready left at once for more hospitable 
_ shores. 

Among the riots which may be classed as political we must not 
overlook those beginnings of the American Revolution that were 
brought about by the imposition of the Stamp Act. For years 
after the end of the late civil war in the United States the people 
were paying their mites toward its expenses with scarce a murmur. 
But their ancestors of one hundred years ago were up in arms 
against the monstrous injustice of paying for stamped paper, the 
revenue of which was to help pay for the French and Indian wars. 
The Mexicans of 1884 in turn protested with violence against the 
imposition of a tax payable in stamps. There was a concerted 
opposition throughout all of the American colonies in 1765. In 
New York the mob drove Governor Colden into the fort, burned 
him and Lord Bute in effigy, destroyed the house of the com- 
mander of artillery, and made an unsuccessful search for the 
stamped paper. At that time, Sir William Johnson wrote to the 
Hon. Mrs. Crosby of “ the violent and unreasonable conduct of 
the Americans occasioned by the Stamp Act, all of which has 
been excited by a few pretended patriots and lawyers whose busi- 
ness must decrease from the duties on law proceedings.” 

Violent and revolutionary as were these acts, they were fore- 
shadowed by the troubles in the manor of Livingston in 1753, 
when the authorities of Massachusetts Bay entered the manor and 
carried away Robert Vanduersen and his son Johannis for deny- 
ing their jurisdiction. ‘This invasion led to a proclamation by 
Governor Clinton for the apprehension of the rioters. And they 
were foreshadowed also by the attacks upon Governor Leisler in 
the streets of New York in 1690, the rioters refusing to pay the 
taxes levied by the Assembly for the war, and demanding that cer- 
tain malefactors be released from prison. 

Even religion has sometimes been invoked to inspire the cause 
of the law-breakers. We read of riots between the Orangemen 
and their foes in a small hamlet of Newfoundland. But it is only 
the outcome of the Orange riots which took place in Montreal 
several years ago,— the question being whether the Orangemen 
were a “regular organization,” (and thus entitled to parade), or 
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not. And this Montreal riot, which resulted in the death of 
Hackett and others, would perhaps have never taken place had not 
very much the same question been discussed in New York city in 
July, 1871. The Orangemen sought to parade. There was no 
law, as in Montreal, requiring them to be certified as regularly 
organized. Threats were made that they should not parade. The 
louder the threats the greater became their desire to parade. The 
question became removed from the domain of a religious warfare 
to that of the right of an American citizen. Those who threat- 
ened had already had their parade. The law, enforced by the mil- 
itary, stepped in and declared that if one side might parade the 
other might parade also. To assert this cost many lives, through 
a blunder of the military. But the rights of the citizen were vin- 
dicated. 

The most expansive branch of our subject is that relating to 
disturbances that have been caused by a reduction of wages. The 
consideration of strikes is foreign to the scope of the present in- 
quiry, save when they take on forms of violence. Under this 
head we may include the “ anti-rent”’ riots of 1766, along the lower 
part of the Hudson River, when jails were broken open and riot- 
ers were released. Also the similar riots of forty years ago, among 
the Delaware hills and the fastnesses of the Helderbergs, — the 
object being to defy the exaction of ground-rent by the descend- 
ants of the Patroon. Bread riots are in the same class of pro- 
tests against low wages. And even here we discover that the 
ravages of the mob when they destroyed Eli Hart’s flour in New 
York city, in 1837, were only repetitions of the excesses that took 
place in Montreal in 1758, “on the occasion of the reduction and 
change of the food,” —a revolt so formidable that it had to be 
put down by Chevalier de Levis. 

Indulgence must be asked while we dwell for a moment on the 
most extensive strike that has ever been attempted in America, 
and one which was the cause of riots in several localities. This 
strike was foreshadowed by a smaller strike along the line of the 
Erie and other railroads in March, 1874, but it was left for the 
‘month of July, 1877, to witness a development to its greatest pro- 
portions. There were no signs of what was to come when the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, on the 16th, carried into effect the 
ten per cent. reduction of wages already agreed upon by the man- 
agers of the great trunk lines. Earnest protests had been made 
elsewhere, but no violence had been used. On the afternoon of 
the 16th forty firemen and twenty brakemen left their trains. By 
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noon of the next day the road was in the control of the strikers, 
a conflict had taken place, and the militia had been overawed at 
Martinsburg. Then followed the riot at Baltimore, which was 
participated in not so much by railroad men as by men wholly out 
of employment. The governors of West Virginia and Maryland 
appealed to President Hayes, and United States troops were sent 
into those States to sustain the proclamation of the national ex- 
ecutive. On the 18th the authorities of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road imposed additional work on the event of freight trains in 
that locality, an act that gave an excuse to the employees of 
that road for joining in the strike. The sheriff read the procla- 
mation of Governor Hartranft without effect. The military of 
Pittsburgh were called out, only to throw away their arms and 
fraternize with the mob and their allies, the police, when the reg- 
iment from Philadelphia had discharged a volley prematurely. 
The Philadelphians fled to the roundhouse for their lives, their 
shelter was fired, and they fought their way to another place of 
safety. The disorders extended to Philadelphia, but they were 
quickly suppressed by General Hancock, who had come over from 
Baltimore by order of the President and by request of the Gover- 
nor. In the mining regions about Pottsville, Shamokin, Scranton, 
and the Lehigh Valley the ‘“ Molly Maguires” made the most of 
their opportunity by joining the strikers. Along the Erie Rail- 
way a reduction of wages led to riots at Hornellsville and Sus- 
quehanna, a proclamation by Governor Robinson, and the speedy 
summoning of militia from Brooklyn and New York., All along 
the other great trunk lines trains were stopped, at Columbus, To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Fort Wayne, and other centres, and traffic and 
travel were entirely suspended. On the 23d Cincinnati was at the 
mercy of a mob, but no violence followed. The strikes, now prac- 
tically over at the East so far as the development into riots was 
concerned, began to be more alarming at the West. Several 
weeks before the outbreak the “Grand Army of Starvation ” had 
resolved to demand of the Common Council of Chicago the col- 
lection of back taxes and the employment of all laborers without 
work by the municipal authorities. This restless element, en- 
couraged by what was taking place elsewhere, brought on the riots 
about Turner Hall and the Halstead Street viaduct, and made it 
necessary to call for United States troops. In St. Louis the citi- 
zens and the public were organized so thoroughly that the United 
States troops were not needed when they came. The negroes 
forced all owners of steamboats along the levees to pledge an 
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increase of wages from sixty to one hundred per cent., while in 
West Albany the shopmen demanded an increase of twenty-five 
per cent. There were no outbreaks along the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, owing to the excellent discipline of the company 
and the prompt placing of troops at exposed points. 

The strangest thing about this cordon of strikes — which ex- 
tended over 12,000 miles of railway and included eleven States — 
was that while the railroad men had the credit of the whole, yet 
the riots which followed were anti-coal-monopoly in Pennsylvania, 
anti-Chinese in San Francisco, and purely socialistic in Chicago. 
Another strange fact was that New York city — so often the 
chosen field for riots in the past — escaped with a meeting of the 
Socialists in Tompkins Square and the passing of some harmless 
anti-corporation resolutions addressed to the President and to the 
general public. What might have happened if the police and the 
militia had not been fully prepared for the emergency may be 
gathered from the huge posters that the more moderate of the 
agitators had placed all about the Square: “ Don’t unchain the 
Tiger.” 

A brief paragraph must suffice to place the riot of 1884 in Cin- 
cinnati within the category. For years the administration of jus- 
tice in that city had sunk from one depth of degradation to 
another. The perpetrators of the most fearful crimes were lightly 
punished, if they were punished at all. There had been but one 
hanging for murder in nearly twenty years. One murderer had 
made way with a whole family that he might dispose of their 
bodies to a medical college. Another, a youth of seventeen 
named Berner, had killed his employer for a small amount of 
money. Although he had confessed his crime seven times, the 
jury found him guilty of only manslaughter, even the judge re- 
marking that the verdict was an outrage. Berner was sentenced 
to twenty years’ confinement, the extreme penalty of the law. The 
incident was the last straw upon the camel’s back. A public 
meeting of citizens was called from the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce. It was orderly, but determined that the wrongs 
should be righted in a proper way. Resolutions were passed 
deprecating the increase of homicide and declaring that the Ber- 
ner jurors were “unfit to live in a civilized community.” When 
the meeting broke up, those who had spoken, and many others, 
went directly to their homes. The majority started for the jail 
with dire threats against Berner, the jurors, and the criminal 
lawyers. It was as orderly as any body of men could be that 
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were bent on lynching one murderer, and perhaps more, for there 
were forty-two criminals of that description confined in the jail. 
There were no arms save those that came the most handy. It 
was, in short, what Virgil described : — 
‘¢ Ac veluti magno in populo cum sepe coorta est 
Savit que animis ignobile vulgus — 
Jam que faces et saxa volant, furor arma ministrat.” 

In this shape the mob attacked the jail, but the object of their 
hatred had been removed, and they were not able to lay their 
hands on any of the guilty forty-two. Although they entered the 
jail they were driven away with loss of life by the militia and the 
police. On the second night — Saturday, March 29th — the mob 
was still composed of honest and worthy citizens, but it had been 
reinforced with others from the more restless classes. To revenge 
the loss of their comrades was the inspiration of their cry, “ Down 
with the militia.” A vigilance committee was called for — not 
by the main body of citizens, but by the mob —to serve notice 
upon criminals and criminal lawyers to leave forever, since “ the 
reputation of this city demands a change, or wickedness will 
reign supreme.” And yet, while this was being published, the 
mob, repulsed from the jail, was destroying the court-house. By 
Sunday morning the Governor of the State had concentrated 
8,000 troops in the streets, and the danger was over, after several 
scores of lives had been sacrificed. Thus ended three days which 
far surpassed in horror the storming of the Tolbooth in Edin- 
burgh nearly 200 years ago, as graphically described in “The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian,” or the Gordon Riots of 1780 in London, 
when Newgate was forced open and much property was destroyed 
by the mob. 

It is not our intention, with a great assumption of wisdom, to 
show just what might have been done at Cincinnati in the spring 
of 1884 either to avoid the riot or to put itdown. That was done 
by every newspaper in the land at the time, and we cannot note 
all phases of opinion, from that of demanding the blood of the riot- 
ers to the other, put forth by one of the newspapers of Cincinnati, 
that “if the first night’s rioting could have ended with the hanging 
of half a dozen of the clear cases of murderers confined in the jail 
we should have had peace on Saturday night and the court-house 
would have been saved.” We must admit, however much we may 
abhor the methods that were employed, that the mob had a pre- 
text for action when interested lawyers were in the habit of send- 
ing to jurors about to be drawn printed reports of the testimony 
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taken before a coroner, so that the jurors might be ruled out if 
they did not suit the purpose of the said lawyers; when one of 
the Berner jurors swore falsely that he was not a client of the 
counsel for the defense ; when another of these jurors gave an in- 
sight into the deliberations of the jury whereby it appeared that 
sums of money were cunningly lost at cards to those who wished 
to convict the culprit of murder, the result being that those who 
voted for manslaughter only prevailed; and when the universal 
opinion seemed to be that there should be an end of that travesty 
upon justice whereby if a man had money he might commit mur- 
der and go unpunished. 

Thus the popular frenzy goes from one extreme to the other, 
while Berner shovels sand in the Columbus penitentiary, while 
those who sought his life go unpunished for their crimes against 
good order, and while the rioters of 1877, with rare exceptions, 
have escaped punishment also. What shall be the security of the 
people against that spirit which may lynch a man one moment 
and applaud his acquittal the next? What shall counteract that 
characteristic tendency of Americans to be long-suffering and tol- 
erant of abuses until they can be borne no longer and the swelling 
torrent breaks over every bound? 

We have seen that the theory of a cyclical movement of riots 
has been sustained by the facts. But as each class of riots courses 
round the circle it seems to gather new and more dangerous ele- 
ments to itself. Human nature has not changed, but its condi- 
tions and surroundings have changed. Railroad riots were not 
possible seventy-five years ago, because there were no railroads in 
existence; nor at that time were there any anti-corporation organ- 
izations, because the corporations were still in their infancy. It 
was only as the country opened and developed that occasions arose 
for these particular phases of disorder. It was only when the 
presidential election was close that the disturbances of 1884 were 
possible. And so our theory that what has been will yet be means 
also that —like a constantly expanding circle — the riots of the 
future are likely to be even more formidable than those of the past. 
It, therefore, becomes us to answer the questions that have been 
stated above, and to inquire, also, how we may seek to avoid some 
of the conflicts which now appear to be inevitable. 

The one great remedy that may be applied to prevent disorders 
in the future is a more keen appreciation of their responsibilities 
by the better class of citizens ; and, more especially, by the men of 
education and large business or professional ability. It may not 
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be the most agreeable thing for such citizens to leave the shop, the 
office, or the study, to come in contact with the masses. There 
are chapels of ease and murmuring fountains and “the still air 
of delightful studies,” — and those who enjoy them cannot hide 
their preferences. 
“ Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair ?” 

And so the scholar and the prompt business-man alike have al- 
lowed politics to be carried on by a set of cruel and vindictive 
“bosses,” and the making and executing of the laws to be in- 
trusted to men whom they would not permit in their houses, unless 
everything were under lock and key. 

The remedy that we have noted, as applied to politics, has al- 
ready led to the assertion of better methods, and the direct and 
often deciding influence of a large independent vote. The rem- 
edy, as applied to the three codrdinate branches of government, 
would give us better legislators, more honored executives, and a 
judiciary that would not allow the administration of justice to fall 
and bring contempt alike upon the bench and the bar. A radical 
change would aso follow in the machinery of our laws when the 
better class of citizens entered the jury-box in the cities, — for in 
the country districts there is no trouble of this nature. The bet- 
ter citizen, while he may not approve the rapidity with which 
O’Donnell was tried and executed for the murder of Carey, will 
yet protest against a state of things which renders possible such 
long-drawn trials as those of Guiteau and the Star Route conspir- 
ators. His protest will result in an immediate increase of prompt 
convictions and acquittals, already an outcome of the disturbance 
in Cincinnati. But more emphatic will be the deadly blow which 
he aims at the monstrosity known as the civil law, which has been 
compared to the condition of the Roman law under Justinian, — 
Gibbon’s words being these: “The infinite variety of laws and 
legal opinions had filled many thousand volumes which no fortune 
could purchase and no capacity could digest.” To hurl away all 
this mass, and to condense the law into the briefest form of codes, 
must be the inevitable result. Fewer courts, less of the law and 
less of the lawyers, would be a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ; for the legal profession is overcrowded with those who 
are rather a hindrance to justice than a help. And yet so “re- 
spectable”’ is the profession considered that thousands of youth 


annually prefer to become poor lawyers than good farmers, arti- 
sans, or mechanics. 
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_ But the contests of the future which should cause the gravest 
apprehension are those which tend to disturb the equilibrium of 
the social as well as the political forces, The tendency in En- 
gland, we are assured by Mr. Herbert Spencer, is toward a gov- 
ernment ownership of all corporate and individual industries, — a 
result which he defines as “the coming slavery.” In America 
there is a movement in the same direction, but there is a counter- 
movement toward community of property and the use of dynamite 
to further its ends on either side of the Atlantic. The more dan- 
gerous of these movements broke forth during the strikes of 1877. 
It did not break forth in Cincinnati in 1884, nor was it allowed a 
voice in the public meeting at the Cooper Union in New York. It 
still exists, sullen and defiant, in a country where above all others 
there should be no place or occasion for it, and it seeks to repeat 
on the slightest opportunity the scenes of the Paris Commune. Un- 
fortunately, it has more of a pretext for its being than might at 
first appear, and it will take the utmost caution and wisdom on 
the part of the law-makers and executors to prevent the mine from 
exploding. There is a step beyond which even corporations cannot 
go with safety ; there is a line beyond which they venture to their 
peril. A careful study of these facts, and a comprehensive grasp 
of the situation by the better class of citizens, would prevent dyna- 
mite plotting for either a home or a foreign market; would pro- 
test against the giant strides of monopolies on the one hand, and 
against the all-leveling influences of the Socialists on the other. 
“Thou shalt go safely in the middle course,” was no better ad- 
vice to Aineas than it is to us of the present day. 

Once more, the good citizen, when he is an employer, will al- 
low no fixed gulf between himself and his employees. In the ab- 
sence of such legislation as England has provided for arbitration 
(5 Geo. IV. c. 96), he will place himself in thorough sympa- 
thy with the working men and women who are dependent upon 
him. Their best interests at their work shall be his care, and 
their occupation outside of working hours shall be his pleasure. 
With this feeling of sympathy and mutual dependence between 
capital and labor we may look for an absence of strikes. Did any 
one ever hear any rumors of a strike at the works of the Fairbanks 
Scale Company in St. Johnsbury, Vermont? Look at the turrets 
of the public library, the art gallery, and the academy, free to all, 
and learn the cause of a negative answer. 

Whether or no all of these steps toward the prevention of riots 
and kindred disorders are likely to be taken, and, if taken, whether 
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by a long or a short process, it is certain that the danger from 
riots will not be lessened for many years to come. The next ten 
years will probably show, more than any other decade has already 
shown, a remarkable fecundity in the lower organisms of the so- 
cial scale. If the causes for disorder run ahead of the means for 
preventing it, we must expect more frequent and more serious 
crimes against the State. Ifthe means of prevention keep even 
pace, or forge ahead of the causes, we may be spared such scenes 
as tliose of Cincinnati. In any event, however much the situation 
may improve, there is a present danger that must be met with the 
strong arm of the law. Police contingents must be well drilled, 
and militia companies must not be recruited wholly from the ranks 
of boys who may discharge their weapons at an unfortunate mo- 
ment. Since the mayor of a city must exhaust his power before 
calling on the sheriff, it is well to give that mayor almost absolute 
power in an emergency. A riot is like a conflagration, — the 
longer it is allowed to run the harder it is to subdue. Hence, the 
most serious results may always be expected when it is announced 
that the militia has been summoned from a long distance. Its late 
arrival means a terrible scene of carnage, which might have been 
avoided at the outset by the prompt action of a handful of regular 
troops. And yet are there any of the larger cities which are to- 
day well prepared to meet a lawless mob, save New York, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, and Boston? And is it an accurate statement 
to say that all of these are really prepared ? 

The State is said to be the individual moral being indefinitely 
multiplied and extended. According to Burke: “ Government is 
a contrivance of human wisdom for human wants.” Upon this 
theory, it would seem that the only way that men have learned 
wisdom is through the punishment of folly, — just as the burnt 
child dreads the fire. The mass of our criminal laws were enacted 
after the committing of the respective crimes which they are sup- 
posed to punish. The enactments in regard to riots have been 
made from time to time as some new experience shed a different 
light on the subject. A riot is like a battle, because it repudi- 
ates all authority from the civil officers. It is unlike a battle, be- 
cause it is a violent conflict of opinions ; whereas a battle has been 
defined as “a violent conflict of ideas.” <A difference of opinion 
should always be treated with the greatest care. Hence, to legis- 
late as to the orthodoxy of opinions is to invite a violent protest. 
The only security, therefore, that the people in considerable num- 
bers will not take back to themselves the powers that they have 
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delegated to those who represent them is the enactment and en- 
forcement of just laws; and, more than all, the participation of 
the better elements of society in the administration of justice and 
in the struggles of politics. The other alternative is the triumph 
of the lower and baser elements, — a result which would end the 
experiment of republican institutions in America. 


Frederic G. Mather. 


AxBany, N, Y. 
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EDITORIAL. H 





THE SIGNS OF SPIRITUAL ENERGY IN THE CHURCH. } 


THE religious journals are bringing from week to week the welcome | 
; intelligence of a spiritual awakening throughout the churches. The re- i 
ports come from all parts of the country, and represent all branches of | 

the church. In some instances the fact has assumed sufficient propor- 
tions to arrest the attention of the secular press. 
The one unfailing and always indisputable sign of spiritual power in the 
church is a divine enthusiasm for the souls of men. The possession of this 
enthusiasm is the unmistakable evidence that the spirit of God is energiz- ! 
ing the church. And the necessary accompaniment of this inworking is 
the creation of those outward conditions through which the church can act 
naturally upon the individual or upon the community. The proverb, 
“Where there is a will there is a way,” becomes true in spiritual matters, 
because he who works to will works also to prepare the way. It is not 
easy to interject the direct spiritual word into the ordinary intercourse of 
life. Familiar access to men upon common subjects and through common 
interests makes the religious approach more difficult, not more easy. The 
last man to whom one will naturally speak under the anxieties and solici- 
tudes of Christian affection is the man at one’s side, with whom one has 
most in common, who thinks your thoughts, reads your books, knows your 
temptations and doubts; the man, in short, who is your other self except 
as regards a personal trust in, and a personal allegiance to, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Hence, under ordinary conditions, the church does not carry its 
spiritual life into its social relations. It does its spiritual work below or 
outside these relations. It works for the poor, the ignorant, the fallen, 
i or, if within its own limits, for the child. But when the church becomes 
awakened to the supreme importance of its spiritual relations to men, and 
begins to be quickened with the enthusiasm of its Master for the soul in 

man, the social relations which bring so near and yet oppose such a bar- 

rier to religious intercourse are obliterated or utilized. The heart of 

; the church touches the heart of society. ‘The Christian man gains the 
readiest access to his neighbor because he is a Christian. The word 
which has been kept in waiting, which, perhaps, has been waited for, is 
spoken. It is now possible, natural, easy, to act toward all under the 
urgencies of the gospel, whether within the home, or at the work, or upon 
the street. And this is what is actually going on in many cities and vil- 
lages throughout the country. This is the meaning of a revival of | 
religion. | 

The opposition to revivals of religion, or, perhaps better, the hesitancy 

of some to give their full and hearty indorsement to them, is due to one 
or all of the following reasons : — | 
Some question the principle on which they rest. Revivals are not only 
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in fact intermittent, occasional ; they rest upon the principle of occasion- 
alism. They assume a more absorbing interest, a higher play of the 
emotions, a more intense activity, than can be steadily maintained. It 
is objected that this is not the true principle of spiritual growth and ac- 
tivity, but rather the opposite. But the objection raises the question 
whether the largest results can be gained or the greatest advances be made 
without recourse to those enthusiasms which lift the life above any possi- 
ble average. Social progress is not uniform and even, neither are the 
advances of the church. The history of the church may not be conclu- 
sive in proof of the necessity of the principle of revivals, but it certainly 
goes far toward establishing the practical value of the method. The fact 
is that Christianity has reached its present high average through those 
periods of religious enthusiasm which gave the church its most rapid ad- 
vances and its widest contact with the world. 

Others find their chief difficulty in those excesses which sometimes at- 
tend seasons of great spiritual awakening. The fact cannot be denied, 
and it may not be a sufficient answer to say, that all excesses are purely 
incidental. It may, however, be fairly said in explanation that excesses 
usually attend a low and undeveloped mental and spiritual condition in 
the life affected. They are not often seen among the more highly trained 
and better organized natures. The spirit of God does not create new 
faculties, or confer new mental or moral attainments. The existing life 
is taken as it is, and quickened, stimulated, energized, in all its faculties 
and possessions. If the life has been physical, emotional, imaginative, 
it will bring forth results in part according to its habit. But if the life 
has gone over into the stronger and calmer powers, or if the emotions 
and the imagination have been disciplined and trained, these will be re- 
inforced and made the instruments of spiritual power. The argument is 
not against any unusual possession of the nature by the Spirit of God, but 
for the broad and thorough training of the nature to receive the largest 
inspiration. 

Others, still, are offended at the means often employed, the machinery 
often introduced, in the practical development of a revival. A revival 
must be allowed the strong and firm use of method, else it will reach no 
practical conclusion. And it is quite possible that those who have not 
studied human nature as affected by motives may underestimate the use 
of the more formal incentives. Nothing, however, can be said in defense 
of some of the methods which are employed by the feebler evangelists, the 
men who are masters of machinery rather than of spiritual impression. 
The countless commitments of the life which are urged upon the more re- 
sponsive, the ingenious devices for entrapping the more unwilling and 
reluctant, the means taken to humiliate the stronger and more indepen- 
dent (the gospel always humbles, but never humiliates), — these things ir- 
ritate and confuse; they do not convert. And the wisest evangelists are 
above them; they deal in methods which are honorable and legitimate. 
It is evident that the church in all the denominations is fast coming to an 
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agreement in respect to these two questions, — the use of times and sez- 
sons for direct evangelistic work, and the employment, in some responsible 
way, of men who have special gifts for spiritual impression. The churches 
which observe the Christian year are beginning to use the season of Ad- 
vent for the immediate work of evangelization, as they have sought to 
use the season of Lent for the purification of the church. And the 
churches which have no ecclesiastical divisions of time have come to ac- 
cept the week of prayer at the beginning of the year as their starting- 
point, or have decided to conform in their plans for general evangelistic 
work +o the practical necessities of the field, or to the convenience of 
the workers. And the necessity for the employment of men of special 
aptitude for this work, whether known as evangelists or as missioners, 
is now generally recognized. In an article in a recent number of the 
“Presbyterian Review,” one of the editors, while pleading for the use of 
agencies which are authorized and responsible, states the general case 
very clearly in the following sentences : — 


“The need of evangelization as a distinct work of ministry has sprung from 
the marvelous growth of towns and cities in the present century, and the fail- 
ure of parochial work to overtake the increased and heterogeneous population. 
The work of our churches has been divided on the theory that the local churches 
or parishes were to do the entire work of the gospel in the districts where 
they were situated, and that, in the outer districts that were not provided 
with churches, new churches or chapels should be erected as soon as possible 
by missionaries sent out for the purpose. But it has been found that this does 
not accomplish the work of reaching the heterogeneous population of the towns 
and cities, for the simple reason that these people decline to attend the churches 
that are so kindly provided for them. The unevangelized and the evangelized 
are intermingled. They unite in business, in politics, and in society, but they 
divide on questions of religion. If this were a division into denominations of 
Christians it would be of comparatively trifling importance. But the division 
is really a more radical one, — it is a division which separates Christians from 
those who are not Christians. The problem has thus become how to reach 
these masses of men and women who are not Christians, and who will not at- 
tend upon the means of grace, and who decline to put themselves under those 
influences which have been divinely appointed for their redemption.” 


When everything has been said which can reasonably be said in 
abatement of the claims of revivals, the glorious fact remains that the 
church continues to be capable of great spiritual awakenings, that it can 
still be possessed by enthusiasms greater than it can maintain, that it 
can be lifted to higher levels of devotion and service than it could other- 
wise reach, as it is borne up on the tides of the Spirit. We, therefore, 
gratefully and joyfully recognize in the present widespread religious 
awakening a sign of the present spiritual capacity and energy of the 
church, and we look with expectancy for the appearance in due time of 
certain attendant signs which will confirm the reality and depth of the 


movement. Some of these results we will briefly indicate. 
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One result, and perhaps the first to be looked for, is an increased con- 
secration to the missionary service of the church. This is the response to 
be expected from young men. It would be impossible to believe in the 
genuineness of any broad religious movement, at the present time, which 
did not result in some immediate advantage to missions. Were it not 
true that the missionary service offers the natural outlet for an enlarged. 
spiritual energy, the present necessities of the missionary fields are such 
as to create a diversion into this channel. The most significant state- 
ment made at the last meeting of the American Board was that in refer- 
ence to the decline, during the past years, in the numbers of candidates 
for missionary service, culminating in the serious fact that the last year 
not one had offered himself as a missionary. Under this decline of the 
missionary spirit, the demand for men has become simply imperative. 
The older fields must be reinforced, in many cases with men qualified to 
meet the increased demands of the missions in educational work. In 
the newer fields, men are wanted in groups to establish and organize for 
future results. While, in Japan, the call is for immediate response, with 
a view to the permanent and independent establishment of Christian- 
ity in the nation. If the heart of the church is really quickened and en- 
larged the sources of missionary supply will be reopened. The young 
men of the church will surely share in the common enthusiasm. Some 
who are in the process of education will consecrate themselves in advance 
to missions, and others who are closing their educational course will re- 
consider their earlier consecration in the light of the present necessity. 
We may confidently hope that the same missionary activity will soon be 
seen in our colleges and seminaries which has been for some time going 
on in the English universities, — young men organizing into groups and 
bands with definite plans for work in special fields where they are most 
needed. 

Another result to be hoped for, and no less demanded, is a change in 
the attitude of the average business-man toward the social problems 
which are vexing the church and Christianity. It would be manifestly 
unjust to say that the present attitude is that of personal indifference, 
but would it be unjust to say that it is irresponsible, indecisive, and there- 
fore unhelpful? Does the average business-man give, for example, the 
same serious thought to his duty toward those with whom he comes in 
contact through his money, that the average young man in preparation 
for the ministry gives to his duty toward those whom he may reach 
through personal effort? Does he make the like study of his relations 
to those who are under his influence? Does he adopt in its meaning, 
if at all, the motto of Paul, —“I seek not yours but you?” If he does 
not, why does he not? Is he exempt under the law of Christian conse- 
eration? Or can life any longer be divided into the sacred and secular ? 

Can Christian society exist and allow the daily business to create sus- 
picion and alienation between man and man? Certainly not. The time 
has come when Christianity requires of men of business that they be more 
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than honest, or generous, or benevolent, in the sense in which those terms 
have been heretofore understood. It requires of them that they be con- 
siderate, studious, and courageous, in respect to those human interests 
which are involved in the making or in the control of wealth. We af- 
firm, without fear of dispute, that it demands more consecration, as well 
as more consideration, for a young man to enter business to-day, for other 
than personal ends, than for him to enter the ministry. He puts himself 
into relations where his action, his vote, his influence, will tell more di- 
rectly for or against Christianity. There are corporations in the metrop- 
olis of the country, which are reported by the press to be in receipt of an 
annual profit of from ten to twenty per cent., which have yielded to the 
demand of their employees for a reduction in the hours of labor from 
fourteen hours a day, only under the threat of a strike. How can the 
church expect to Christianize society, if it cannot humanize corporations 
in which it is reasonable to suppose its membership may be concerned ? 
We acknowledge that there are not a few conspicuous examples of the 
brave and unselfish administration of wealth. There are individual cap- 
italists and corporations which, by their action, have virtually eliminated, 
within the reach of their influence, the disturbing elements of Socialism. 
These are enough to show what can be done. They show, also, that the 
contribution to social problems which Christianity now asks of the busi- 
ness-man is his thowght. Money cannot buy conclusions, nor provide a 
substitute for patience in the endeavor to right social wrongs. But 
the general feeling, we apprehend, in business circles, is that of per- 
sonal irresponsibility or helplessness in the presence of those questions 
which are classed under the somewhat indefinite and much misunder- 
stood term, Socialism. Certainly, the business-men of the church are 
not taking the initiative in the solution of these questions, and yet the 
practical solution of them lies in their hands, and no amount of consecra- 
tion in other directions can make amends for the want of fair and careful 
thought at these points. 

And still another result which may be expected as the outcome of a 
genuine spiritual awakening is an increased freedom and boldness on the 
part of the church in its approach to truth. The church, in its present 
temper, is in no sense intolerant. Whenever its temper has been tested 
on public occasions, the verdict has been clear and emphatic against all 
assumption of authority in the matter of belief. Neither has the church 
failed to discriminate between thought which is still creative and vital, 
and spent thought, — thought which, because it is spent, has become 
dogmatic and declamatory. 

But there is a manifest tendency just now to separate the work of the 
church from its beliefs. The cry of the hour is, Work, work, work! 
not because work is more urgent now than always, but because there 
seems to be a better agreement in respect to work than in respect to 
faith. It is feared that any free and full discussion of vital truths would 
prove unwise. Theology is ruled out. The church is taking refuge in 
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activity. Of course, this state of things is temporary. The church can- 
not afford to take counsel for long time of its fears. It cannot leave its 
beliefs behind. Beliefs, in the natural order, go before duties and give 
the inspiration to them. It is one office of the Spirit, in his work, to 
keep truth in its normal relation to life and service. Union in work 
cannot last long without a substantial unity in faith. Certainly it cannot 
be maintained upon the basis of ignoring or evading questions of faith. 
The formula of unity is so simple that nothing can be left out, — “One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 


A NOTEWORTHY CONTROVERSY. 


THE subject in dispute is the account of creation as given in the first 
chapter of Genesis. The combatants are Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Huxley, 
Dr. Réville, and Mr. Drummond. The arena is the pages of the 
“Nineteenth Century.” The discussion was opened by Mr. Gladstone, 
and his name gave it a great publicity, which was widened by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Huxley in opposition.. Dr. Réville is quite well known as 
author of a work on the history of religions, and as Hibbert Lecturer in 
1884. Mr. Drummond, the popular author of that overestimated book, 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” is at present sure of a hearing. 
Dr. Réville had criticised Mr. Gladstone’s opinion that there is a rela- 
tionship between the Homeric poems and the Hebrew traditions as they 
are recorded in the book of Genesis. Incidental to the discussion of the 
Olympian mythology arose this controversy about the Biblical account of 
creation, but upon it the interest of the debate hangs, and to it the larger 
portion of the published articles is devoted. Almost any debate these 
eminent men might prosecute would be worthy of notice, but their con- 
tention on a subject which is supposed to involve important interests of 
theology and religion is indeed noteworthy. 

The conduct of the discussion is an example to all lesser disputants, in 
respect to the perfect courtesy and dignity which are never forgotten, 
even when opinions most directly conflict. Staggering blows are given, 
in a quiet way and with a grim humor which are inimitable; but almost 
perfect justice is done by each disputant to the others, and there is obvi- 
ously more earnestness to find the truth than to gain a triumph. Also, 
as is usual in fair discussion, the opponents find themselves, in the end, 
more nearly in agreement than they had supposed at the outset. 

We cannot but regret, however, the revival of this old discussion, and 
the appearance of so influential a person as Mr. Gladstone in the char- 
acter of a reconciler of the book of Genesis with science. The attempt 
to find a reconciliation sufficiently exact to be worth anything for eviden- 
tial purposes is doomed to failure from the start, and the result is that 
those who do not accept the Bible as a revelation attach more importance 
to such a defeat than it deserves, and draw inferences from it which are 
by no means legitimate. It is wonderful, to be sure, that Mr. Gladstone, 
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with his years, and with the public cares which are so engrossing, can 
find time to pursue classical studies, to become familiar with so many 
scientific treatises, and to write careful and extended papers on asso- 
ciated subjects. But what we get, after all, is the second-rate work of a 
first-rate man. When surprise was once expressed at the enthusiasm of 
one who admired the preaching of a certain woman, he replied that his 
admiration was awakened not because a woman preached so well, but 
because she could preach at all. That the prime minister of England 
can do respectable work in a province so remote from that which claims 
his absorbing devotion is remarkable ; but for all that he has not helped 
but rather damaged the cause he intended to advance, and at all events 
his opinions must take their chances on their own merits and not under 
the shelter of his famous name. 

Mr. Gladstone undertakes to show that the cosmogony of the first 
two days of Genesis corresponds with the nebular hypothesis, and that 
the subsequent account of the appearance of life in plants, fishes, birds, 
animals, and man, corresponds with the accepted conclusions of biology 
and geology, as to the order of time in which they succeeded one another. 
His argument is that this almost exact correspondence of the Bible with 
science proves the account to be a revelation with evidence which almost 
compels assent. 

Mr. Huxley confines himself to the successive orders of life, and denies 
that scientific observation yields the proof which Mr. Gladstone would 
deduce from it. Thus, in his first article, Mr. Gladstone had classified 
as follows: (a) the water population; (>) the air population ; (c) the 
land population of animals; (d) the land population consummated in 
man. This is the order in Genesis, and, says Mr. Gladstone, “ this same 
fourfold order is understood to have been so affirmed in our time by 
natural science, that it may be taken as a demonstrated conclusion and 
established fact.”” Then he asks how it came that the author of the first 
chapter of Genesis knew that order, and possessed knowledge which nat- 
ural science has only within the present century for the first time dug out 
of the bowels of the earth. 

Mr. Huxley is not slow to dispute these alleged conclusions of science. 
He declares that this order is not the observed order. The air popula- 
tion did not, he asserts, stand midway between the water population and 
the land population. Many birds and insects must have appeared after 
terrestrial or land population. The organization of a bat presupposes a 
terrestrial quadruped, and winged insects presuppose wingless insects, 
and, therefore, creeping things, which could hardly creep without land 
to creep on. So some of the water population must have followed the 
land population. The “great whales” mentioned in Genesis, as well as all 
air-breathing inhabitants of the sea, are descended from terrestrial quad- 
rupeds. Thus, Mr. Huxley maintains, some portion of the land popula- 
tion must have preceded and not have followed some important portions 
of the water and the air population. He thinks it highly probable that 
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animal life appeared first under aquatic conditions; that terrestrial forms 
appeared later, and flying animals only after land animals; but the great 
majority, if not the whole of the primordial species of each division, have 
long since died out and been replaced by a vast succession of new forms. 
But the forms of life described in Genesis are those existing in the time 
of the writer and existing still. These are later creations. Since the 
primordial creations which have now disappeared, except for some traces 
in the rocks, it is probable that the creation or appearance of the mem- 
bers of the water, land, and air populations must have gone on contem- 
poraneously. In a later paper Mr. Gladstone uses more specific terms, 
and gives the order as invertebrates, fishes, reptiles, birds, mammals, man ; 
but he is worse off than before, for fishes in scientific usage are only 
part of the inhabitants of the water mentioned in Genesis, and the same 
is true of birds and reptiles. When Mr. Gladstone claims that the begin- 
nings of the different orders of life are correctly given in the Bible, and 
that it is not meant that each group was completed before any of the 
next group appeared, he has gained nothing, for it is denied that even 
the beginnings were in the order indicated in Genesis. At length Mr. 
Gladstone says, “ He (Mr. Huxley) holds the writer responsible for sci- 
entific precision. I look for nothing of the kind, but assign to him a 
statement general, which admits exceptions ; popular, which aims mainly 
at producing moral impression; summary, which cannot but be open to 
more or less of criticism in detail.” But this is giving up the argument 
from a correspondence of Genesis with science ; for partial agreement 
and partial disagreement with facts is not a conclusive proof of a rev- 
elation. 

We need not follow Dr. Réville in his discussion of the earlier verses 
of the chapter. He very clearly shows that they are far from being an 
anticipation qf the nebular or any other scientific hypothesis; that vio- 
lence must be done to the original Hebrew as well as to the conclusions 
of science to obtain such agreement. 

Mr. Drummond appears as the Elihu of the debate to utter, apparent- 
ly, the last word. We think him singularly unfortunate in the opinion he 
advances as to the function of Revelation. It is entirely proper that he 
should call attention to the fact that modern theology does not interpret 
the Bible as it was interpreted a generation or two ago. He would, how- 
ever, be more nearly correct to affirm that some modern Biblical scholars, 
who are evangelical too, have given up certain theories of inspiration 
which were once current. But when he says that modern theology on 
the whole is as far in advance of the theology of fifty years ago as the 
science of to-day on the whole is in advance of the science of Cuvier and 
Herschel, he claims too much. Certainly the agreement of scientists con- 
cerning the universe is more general than the agreement of theologians 
concerning the Bible. But what we complain of is Mr. Drummond’s 
distinction that Revelation gives only that knowledge which men could 
not gain for themselves. He quotes with strong approval this sentence: 
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“ Matters which are discoverable by human reason, and the means of in- 
vestigation which God has put within the reach of man’s faculties, are 
not the proper subjects of divine revelation; and matters which do not 
concern morals, or bear on man’s spiritual relations towards God, are 
not within the province of revealed religion.” According to this view, 
the Bible treats a variety of subjects; part of the Bible is revelation, 
part is human opinion; that which is revelation can be marked off from 
that which is not revelation by means of the subject-matter ; on certain 
topics the Bible gives a revelation; on other topics it is no revelation at 
all- When it touches on the facts of nature (science) it is not a revela- 
tion; for man, sooner or later, can learn the laws of nature without the 
aid of a revélation. All, then, that could be certainly considered reve- 
lation is that which man can never by any possibility find out; and how, 
it may well be asked, is that to be determined? We should agree, how- 
ever, with Mr. Drummond in what is perhaps his real contention, that 
the character and authority of the Bible as a spiritual revelation concern- 
ing God, duty, redemption, and eternal life, are not dependent on the 
entire accuracy of all its statements, and that there is in man some 
ability to distinguish the letter from the spirit. 

What, then, is to be held concerning the Biblical account of creation? 
It probably, in many respects, represents the conclusions which had been 
reached by observers of nature in several generations, and which had 
been reduced to a form that could be easily remembered ; or it might be 
that so much remained as had been remembered, from a large number 
of details. Men everywhere have speculated concerning the origin of 
the world in which they find themselves. Nature is a revelation which 
men have always studied, and which they have always understood in 
part. The forms of plant and animal life described in Genesis are evi- 
dently those with which observers were familiar; and an order in the 
time of their appearance was given which corresponded with the appar- 
ent order of importance ; the inferior orders were believed to have been 
created before the superior orders, while man as highest was thought 
to have been created last. These generalizations indicate a somewhat 
advanced stage of observation and reflection. So of the cosmogony. 
What was the origin of the world? What was there before life began? 
The narrative is geocentric. There is no thought of the stars as other 
worlds. There were land and water; a solid expanse above; sun, moon, 
and stars to give light, and to measure the days and seasons. Back of 
all were darkness and a waste of waters, into which light at some time 
broke. The flexibility and indefiniteness of some of the words does not 
furnish reason for reading the nebular hypothesis into them. Such coin- 
cidences as occur might be considerably extended before the evidence 
would become conclusive that several thousand years ago God, by a 
direct revelation, entirely independent of human reflection, communi- 
cated knowledge which was then, and was to be for centuries after, inac- 
cessible to human speculations. 
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But the narrative does contain important religious truth. It ascribes 
the existence of the universe and of man to God who is personal, omnipo- 
tent, all-wise. Its pure and true conception of God is immeasurably supe- 
rior to the pantheistic and polytheistic beliefs of other nations. The pow- 
ers of nature are not to be worshiped, for they were created by the word 
of God. Neither is God to be confounded with the world, for he made 
the world. The account also sketches a sublime teleology. It describes 
the realization of a great purpose culminating in man. It ascribes to man 
the use and dominion of the earth. Mistakes in details, however consid 
erable, leave these truths in their clearness and sublimity. How did these 
truths come into the minds of certain men, while other men did not per 
ceive them? Must it not have been, — is the almost instinctive question, 
— must it not have been by means of a revelation? Certainly the early 
possession of so true a thought of God is more satisfying evidence of a rev- 
elation than the early enunciation of a detailed account of nature which 
should be found, six or eight thousand years later, to agree perfectly with 
the theories of enlightened observers. If by revelation of the religious 
truths which underlie the narrative is meant an audible communication in 
so many words, or a writing, containing these sentences, thrust from an 
invisible source into a human hand, we should not consider it important 
or indeed possible to infer so much either from anything the narrative 
says or from its contents. Indeed, the inaccuracies of the account make 
it difficult to believe that it was given to man directly by God. It is said 
that an account scientifically accurate would not have been understood ; 
but we cannot see, for instance, why there should have been any difficulty 
at the outset in understanding the correct order of the appearances of 
life if it had been given. 

There may have been a vision or a dream in which a man saw the 
universe in these successive conditions, though there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it is easier for truth to come to a man in an unnatural or a 
sleeping state than in his waking hours. It may have been the insight 
of some man, who communed much with nature and who impressed his 
opinion on others. It may have been the agreeing conclusion of a num- 
ber of men, in a number of generations, who saw more in nature than a 
series of phenomena. We can believe that the Spirit of God might dis- 
cover truth to men in any one of those ways, and we should have no 
hesitation in considering it a revelation, —for the importance of a rev- 
elation consists, not in the mode of its apprehension, but in the kind of 
truth it contains. But of one thing we feel almost absolutely certain, — 
that the suggestion of the narrative in Genesis came from the actual nat- 
ure which was about men; that their own observation and reflection were 
the starting-point and more or less the filling-in of the whole account ; 
that whether or not here was a direct communication from God, the 
knowledge men already had was indispensable to the reception, discovery, 
or understanding of the truth which is found in this account of creation. 
Nature spread before man is a great body of facts, in which he can find 
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God by his own reflection. So Paul argues concerning the heathen. The 
knowledge of God and man which is found in the first chapter of Genesis 
may have been a revelation in no other sense than this. The important 
consideration is that it is correct knowledge. God did create the world 
and did create it with a purpose, and in some way or other man found it 
out, and in this tradition preserved a lofty statement of it. It has main- 
tained and will maintain its place in the Bible, not because it bears some 
external and curious marks of a supernatural origin, but because it de- 
clares truth to which man, who is made in the image of God, responds, — 
truth, some of which science can never affirm and which she can never 
deny. If the details had been more nearly accordant with fact than they 
are, yet an impersonal, or a malevolent, or a necessitated being had been 
declared the originator of the world, the account could never have held 
its place in the sacred literature, which advances into the psalms of 
devotion and the prophecies of righteousness, and which culminates in 
the Person and kingdom of the Son of God. 
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THE BUDDHISMS OF JAPAN. 


“The history of Buddhism in each of the countries where it was adopted 
requires separate treatment. It is incorrect to speak, as is so often done, of 
Northern and Southern Buddhism as the only two great divisions into which 
Buddhism had been divided. There was a unity in Southern Buddhism, but 
there has been no such unity in Northern Buddhism. We may talk, indeed, of 
Northern Buddhisms ; but it would be better to keep the Buddhism of each of 
the northern countries in which it has been adopted separate and distinct, both 
in our thoughts and in our language.” 


THESE very suggestive words of the Hibbert Lecturer for 1881 will 
serve at once as a justification and a text for a brief account of Buddh- 
ism as a practical religion in Japan. And if, as we go on, we find the 
heterogeneity spoken of to be more complete and universal than the lec- 
turer’s own words elsewhere would seem to admit, we shall thank him 
none the less for the clew he has given us. 

Buddhism entered Japan first from Corea and later from China. The 
same royal favor which fostered its infancy in Magadha, and which after- 
ward attended its introduction into Ceylon, China, and other countries, 
did not fail it here. In October, a. p. 552, the Corean king, Seimei, pre- 
sented an image of Sakyamuni and several of the Buddhist sacred 
books to the Japanese Emperor Kimmei. Twenty-five years later an- 
other royal present, including two priests, a nun, an idol-maker, and an 
ecclesiastical architect, was received. The new religion, offering, as it 
did, so much more to supply the intellectual and religious wants of man’s 
nature than the extremely inane doctrine and ritual of Shintdism could 
give, met with a warm reception even by members of the royal household. 
Prince Umayado (better known by his posthumous title of Sho Toku 
Taishi), then only six years old, fervently embraced it, and, gladly yield- 
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ing to others his right to the throne, gave his life to the work of its prop- 
agation. He sent at least one religious embassy to China, and in several 
hardly contested battles with anti-Buddhist rebels he fought with great 
heroism, scattering the enemies, it is said, by the miraculous power of an 
idol concealed in his queue. Pictures and images of this royal child, 
with hands devoutly folded, are almost as familiar to Japanese as are pict- 
ures of * Little Samuel” to us. 

In the succeeding centuries many Japanese went to Corea and different 
parts of China for further light respecting the new religion; and Corean, 
Chinese, and even Indian monks came to Japan. The Emperor Temmu, 
about the end of the seventh century, decreed that every house should 
possess a Buddhist shrine ; and a little later Shomu Tenno commanded 
the erection of two temples in each province. Shdmu afterward abdi- 
cated the throne and became a monk, a royal example followed by 
numerous other emperors, and, we may be sure, by many of the nobility. 
To be monks and nuns became, indeed, the fashion of the hour. Palace 
and hall became the constant scene of gorgeous Buddhist worship, and — 
if we must write the truth — of immoralities which make, perhaps, the 
darkest page in the history of the Japanese court. 

It was in the reign of this emperor that there began the movement 
(so characteristic of Buddhism) which, espoused a half a century later by 
the celebrated Kobo Daishi, did more than aught else to make that 
religion popular in Japan, namely, the dissemination of the doctrine that 
the kami or gods of the old vernacular religion were but temporary 
manifestations of the various buddhas and bodhiscattvas. Under the in- 
fluence of this doctrine Buddhist temples soon overshadowed or replaced 
the Shinto shrines, and the severely simple cult of the inherited ‘religion 
was supplanted by the impressive ritualism from abroad. The questions 
of the lovers of the old ways were met by the reply that the kami, being 
only the transient manifestations of the far more exalted buddhas and 
bodhisattvas, deserve a much humbler position than they. In this way 
the questioners — many of them, at least — were silenced ; their habits of 
obedience to rulers whom they worshiped as divine being strong enough 
to induce them to accept, at their command, a religion which practically 
denied the divinity of the whole line of emperors and their celestial an- 
cestry. And so the Japanese came to be numbered among Buddhist 
peoples. 

In the first few centuries after the arrival of Buddhism in Japan at 
least eight distinct sects were known; but of these only two now remain. 
Others have since arisen, however, swelling the number far beyond its 
original size ; but it will be sufficient for our present purpose to make an 
examination of the six leading sects. This we now proceed to do. 


I. THE TEN DAI SECT. 


This sect originated in China in the sixth century, and received its 
name from Mount T’ien T’ai, where its founder dwelt. It was intro- 
duced into Japan about the middle of the eighth century, and formally 
established on Mount Hiyei about fifty years later by Dengiyo, who 
had gone to China to study its doctrines, at the command of Kwammu 
Tenno, the founder of Kiydto. This emperor favored the establishment 
of this sect on this mountain because it lies but a few miles from the 
capital in a northeasterly direction, and was thus supposed to afford pro- 
tection to the imperial city from the Japanese “unlucky quarter.” In 
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view of this he became its patron, and made it the recipient of immense 
revenues. The sect became extremely popular, the number of temples 
on the mountain alone reaching 3,000, and as the hosts of monks who in- 
habited them were in reality soldiers rather than priests, they became at 
once the reliance and the terror of succeeding emperors ; their “ cloth” 
preventing their being dealt with as ordinary offenders. “Three things,” 
lamented the Emperor Go-Shirakawa, “are beyond my control: the 
turning of the dice; the Kamo River (a river near the palace which 
often overflowed its banks); and the monks of Mt. Hiyei.” Their 
power was, however, subsequently overthrown and their temples burned 
by the celebrated Nobunaga near the close of the sixteenth century, and 
little remains on the mountain to-day save a few tottering ruins inhabited 
by a handful of lazy-looking monks. 

This sect divides the Buddhist siitras into four parts. Three of these 
it sets aside as containing teaching of only temporary value, accommo- 
dated to the capacity of common minds. At the most such sitras are 
only helps in understanding the remaining division in which alone the 
true mind of Sakyamuni is revealed. The one book of permanent 
value, therefore, is the Saddharma Pundanika sitra, that is, the sitra 
of the Lotus of the Wonderful Law. This has been translated into 
English, and forms vol. xxi. of the “ Sacred Books of the East.” 

Theoretically, this sect teaches reliance for salvation from the ills of 
life upon “ self-culture” alone. Its goal being enlightenment, to be 
reached by one’s own exertions, prayer to gods, buddhas, or other beings 
is unnecessary. Still, as men are naturally trusting and praying beings, 
worship is not forbidden. What use is made of this privilege may be 
known from the following partial list of the images worshiped in Ten 
Dai temples in Japan. For convenience I arrange them in three 
groups : } — 

1. Indra, Brahma, the Four Deva Kings, and other members of the 
Brahmanic pantheon. 

2. Sakyamuni, Yaku Shi? (Bhaishagyagura), Amida (Amitdbha), 
Dai Nichi (Vairékana), Ashuku (Akshobhya), and other buddhas; Mi- 
roku (Maitréya), Monju (Mangusri), Fugen (Samantabhadra), Jizd 
(Kshitigarbha), Fudé (Axala), Kwannon (Avalékitésvara), and many 
other bodhisattva. 

3. Various Shinté gods, such as Inari, Tenjin, Sanno, Hachiman, 
Shimmei, Godzu Tenno, ete., are also worshiped. 

In regard to the first group it may be remarked that, although Sakya- 
muni was a disbeliever in the Brahmanic deities, their existence is.every- 
where recognized in the life and literature of the Buddhists. 

The second group reminds us of the fact, not infrequently overlooked 
or forgotten, that Sakyamuni is not the only, nor even the principal, 
buddha recognized in the philosophy and worship of this religion. Their 


number is infinite. 


1 Here, as elsewhere in this paper, the results of personal study and obser- 
vation have been verified, and in some cases supplemented, by reference to the 
valuable article on Buddhism by Mr. E. M. Satow (late Secretary H. B. M. 
Legation) in his Hand-Book for Japan. The writer gratefully acknowledges 
the great debt which he, in common with all students of the language and life 
of the Japanese, owes to Mr. Satow. 

* In writing those proper names which have not been anglicized I give, as a 
rule, the shorter and simpler Japanese titles, putting the Sanskrit, and in some 
vases the Chinese, in parentheses at least once. 
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By the learned, these Shinté deities are regarded as manifestations of 
various buddhas and boddhisattvas; a distinction which, however, is not 
made by the masses. 

After such an enumeration a remark once made to the writer by a 
monk of this sect will be appreciated: “‘ Our sect worships all virtuous 
beings.” 

As has already been noted, this sect looks upon the Lotus siitra alone 
as of permanent value, but, as it allows its devotees to worship whom 
they will, it also allows them to use the corresponding sitra in that wor- 
ship; for example, the worshiper of Amitaébha uses the Amitabha siitra, 
etc. In addition to reading the sifitras, various articles, among which 
raw vegetables may be mentioned, are offered. Some of the priests are 
said to be scholarly. The number of temples in 1880 was 4,785, but the 
sect is rapidly losing numbers and influence. 


Il. THE SHIN-GON SECT. 

This sect is said to have been founded by Nagarjuna of India some- 
where about 200 a. D.; that is, six or seven hundred years after the death 
of Sakyamuni. How, then, can this teaching claim his authority? The 
orthodox explanation of this difficulty well illustrates the spirit of the 
Great Vehicle. Once, it is said, when Sakyamuni was expounding the 
law, the bodhisattva Kongo (Vagra-Sattva), who is himself a fiction of this 
school, miraculously perceived that the preacher was not in reality Sak- 
yamuni himself, but an incarnation of Dai Nichi, one of the “ Buddhas of 
Contemplation.” This knowledge Kongo 700 years later communicated 
to Nagarjuna, as above mentioned, and it is now embodied in the three 
Dai Nichi siitras which constitute the “bible” of this sect. To all the 
remaining Buddhist sitras, including the Lotus sitra held in such ex- 
clusive reverence by the Ten Dai sect, it gives practically no religious 
authority. 

This sect worships first of all Dai Nichi. Their conception of him is 
pantheistic. All forms of matter and every mode of thought, the crying 
of a bird and the unfolding of a flower, are manifestations of Dai Nichi. 
But as elsewhere, so in Japan, such a conception fails to meet the reli- 
gious wants of men, and the temples are filled with multitudinous other 
objects of worship. Here, again, we meet with various Brahmanic 
deities: Sakyamuni, Amida, and other buddhas; Kwannon, Jizd, and 
an endless train of bodhisattva; the Japanese Seven Gods of Good For- 
tune, and many more. 

In their worship much is made of the repetition of magical formulas, 
for the most part in Sanskrit, of which the priests are themselves gen- 
erally ignorant. By such repetition the devotee then and there becomes 
a buddha. They practice various arts and enchantments, a very popular 
one being the deliverance of persons possessed by foxes, one of the com- 
monest superstitions in Japan. Its priests are most frequently consulted, 
however, by persons bent on money-making. 

Dr. Estel speaks of this (Yogatchara) school as “an amalgamation of 
the most heterogeneous doctrines, Brahmanic and Sivaitic ideas com- 
bined with the theory of Dhyani Buddhas and the philosophy of the 
Mahayana school.” 

This sect was introduced into Japan, A. D. 806, by the celebrated Kobi 
Daishi, the inventor of the Japanese syllabary. The present number of 
temples is put down at 12,928. According to the last census the monks 
number 8,544; the nuns 71, 
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Ill, THE ZEN SECT. 


This is the Dhyana or contemplative school, and. was introduced into 
China from southern India by Bodhidharma, a. p. 526. In Japan there 
are three subdivisions, namely : Rinzai (Chinese, Lin tsi), introduced here, 
A. D. 1191; Sdtd (Ts’autung), a. pv. 1227 ; Obaku, founded in Japan by 
the Chinese monk Ingen about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

This sect divides Buddhists into two classes: Those who use sitras, 
and those who do not. Language is an imperfect vehicle of thought. 
Sitras are but the husks of doctrine. “ Ishin Denshin,” “ Heart speaks 
to heart,” is its favorite formula. It prides itself on its exclusive reli- 
ance on inward illumination. Bodhidharma, its founder, is said to have 
sat unmoved gazing at a wall for nine years. “To look outward is to be 
a common man: to look inward is to be Buddha.” “ Let the mind do 
nothing, observe nothing, aim at nothing, hold fast to nothing; that is 
Buddha.” 

As already intimated, this sect, not without disdain for those who do 
not rise above the letter, calls itself “sitra-less;” but with the incon- 
sistency characteristic of this religion it uses certain siitras as aids in 
reaching this state of sublime contemplation. A disciple of the sect em- 
ployed recently to teach the essentials of their belief declined attempting 
the direct communication of its doctrines (doubtless because of the un- 
promising character of his pupil), and spent several days in explaining the 
following sentences, which form the substance of one of the sitras :— 

“ When it is realized that all things are empty, vain, and unreal, there will 
be escape from the possibility of sorrow and trouble. There will then be no 
such thing as ignorance, nor yet freedom from ignorance ; and therefore there 
can be none of its consequences ; and therefore no such thing as decay or 
death, nor yet freedom from decay and death. So neither can there be a way 
of escape from sorrow, nor such a thing as wisdom or the attainment of hap- 
piness or rest ; for there will not be aught that can be attained.” 4 


These sentences will perhaps prepare the reader to appreciate Dr. 
Edkins’s description of the object of this school: “Their aim is to keep 
the mind free from any distinct action or movement of any kind.” 

Here, then, there would seem to be no room for worship unless it be 
self-worship ; no need, opportunity, or even possibility of prayer. And 
yet we find in their temples images of Sakyamuni, Amida, Yaku Shi, 
Kwannon, Seishi (Mahisthama), Jizd, Miroku, Kokuzo (Akisi-garbha), 
the various Brahmanic deities, etc., ete. If you indicate surprise at the 
presence of these idols in the temples, the intelligent monk will reply 
that all these names denote not external existences, but qualities or states 
of mind ; and if you point out the incongruity of representing states of 
mind by wooden images in human forms, he will probably tell you, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, that the mysteries of contemplation are above 
the grasp of ordinary minds! In the times of the Hdjd and Ashikaga 
families many of the soldiers belonged to this sect, and some of the 
literati of the present day affect a fondness for its speculations. It has 
many temples (26,000 in 1880), but comparatively few adherents. 


IV. THE NICHIREN SECT. 


This sect is of Japanese origin and receives its name from its founder, 
the monk Nichiren, who was born in Awa, near Tokiyé, a. p. 1222. 


1 Cf. Beal’s Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, p. 282. 
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Nichiren means “sun-lotus,”’ and he is said to have been so named be- 
cause of his miraculous conception, which occurred in connection with his 
mother’s dream of the sun on a lotus-flower entering her person. He is 
said to have acquired a thorough knowledge of the whole Tripitakas by a 
miracle. He discountenanced the worship of Amida as practiced by the 
two sects yet to be described, and by others also, and originated the 
formula Namu Miyo-ho-renge Kiyé (save, Siitra of the Lotus of the 
Wonderful Law !), an invocation to the sitra which the sect prizes above 
all others. For those who cannot read the book the repetition of its title 
answers every purpose. Nichiren early showed a violent spirit against 
other sects, and in language now very familiar throughout the land he 
spoke of some of them as “robbers and destroyers of their country,” 
and of others as destined themselves to dwell in the hells whose torments 
they so vividly pictured as the future abode of those who walked not with 
them. This vehemence, which reminds us so strongly of some Christian 
sectarians of a past generation, was the cause of his repeated arrest, 
banishment, and, finally, of his condemnation to be beheaded; from which 
fate, however, he is declared to have been saved by a miraculous flood of 
light which overpowered his executioner and broke the sword descending 
to sever his head. 

This sect worships Sakyamuni ; Taho (Prabhiélaratna) ; Nichiren him- 
self; the North Star, or a bodhisattva who dwells there; various Shinto 
deities, among whom may be mentioned Seishdko, who is a deification of 
Kato Kiyomasa, a retainer of Hideyoshi, and a fierce persecutor of the 
Christians in the sixteenth century; Kishibdjin (Hariti) the fabled de- 
vourer of children, to whom pomegranates are offered as being similar in 
taste to that which she usually feasts upon ; and the Seven Gods of Good 
Fortune, which are of themselves an assemblage of Indian, Chinese, and 
Japanese worthies. This sect is very skeptical as to the future and the 
unseen, and dwells most upon the life that now is and its blessings. Its 
temples number 5,000, and the number of monks is a little larger. 


Vv. THE JODO SECT. VI. THE SHIN SECT. 

These two sects so closely resemble each other that it will be convenient 
to consider them together. Jodo (Sanskrit, Sukhavati; Chinese, Tsing-tu) 
means “pure land,” and both these sects make re-birth into the “ Pure 
Land in the West,” presided over by Amida, the end and aim of their 
teaching. The Shin sect is really the Jido Shin (True Jédo), being an 
offshoot of the former. This doctrine of Amida and his Western Para- 
dise is traced back to Memiyé (Asvaghosha), who lived in northern India 
about the beginning of the Christian era. It owes much to Nagarjuna, 
who taught that, although salvation from the miseries of the present 
world may be obtained by “ self-culture,” such a way, like a mountain 
journey, requires much pain and labor. There is also “salvation by a 
power not ourselves,” which he compared to sailing over a smooth sea. 
This doctrine of salvation by the power of Amida alone is found in the 
three Sukhavati siitras, which, with one or two later dissertations founded 
upon them, form the “ bible” of these two sects, a different one, it will 
be noticed, from that of all the sects heretofore mentioned. One of 
these Sukhavati sfitras has been rendered into English by Professor Max 
Miiller, and may be found in “ Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. v., 
p- 220 ff. It is worthy of examination as a specimen of the spiritual 
food of the great mass of those who bear the name Buddhist, and as 
showing the spirit of Later Buddhism, the so-called Great Vehicle. 
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The originators of this school found the universe of the Hindus too 
small for their all-conquering imaginations, but instead of weeping for 
other worlds to conquer, as Alexander is said to have done, they went 
to work and built them. Space was divided up into an infinite num- 
ber of worlds, each of which was in turn made limitless, and its presid- 
ing buddha given infinite attributes. Different teachers, emphasizing the 
delights of these several different worlds and the excellences of their 
presiding buddhas, gave rise to different sects. As we have already seen 
the Shin-gon sect putting Dai Nichi above all other buddhas, and the 
Dai Nichi siitras above all other sitras; so the Shin and Jddo sects 
make Amida the buddha by whose aid all others attain their buddhaship, 
and give the highest religious authority only to those three sitras which 
describe him and his Paradise. Among Northern Buddhists this is by 
far the most popular doctrine. To gain the credence of the people for 
these later writings their authors attached the name of Sakyamuni to 
them, and his authority is thus claimed for the doctrine of salvation by 
faith in Amida. 

Sakyamuni is represented as describing to myriads of disciples, in- 
cluding arhats, bodhisattvas,’ and Brahmanic deities, ete., a land in the 
West, where there are marvelous lakes, filled with lotus-flowers of every 
color of the rainbow and as large as a chariot wheel. The waters of 
these lakes wash shores of golden sands, from which staircases of gold, 
silver, beryl, and crystal lead up to terraces where precious-gem trees 
give protection and refreshment to the happy dwellers. There the music 
of many strings of bells and other heavenly instruments is surpassed 
only by that of the swans, curlews, and peacocks, which thrice daily give a 
concert proclaiming the five virtues. There no mental or bodily pain is 
possible, and Amida, who is “ Boundless Light and Life,” forever dwells, 
illumining not only his own boundless world, but all other buddha-worlds. 
Whoever even once repeats the prayer Namu Amida Butsu (Save, Ami- 
tahba Buddha !), however ignorant or sinful he may have been, shall be 
born into that world, never more to leave it and reénter the circle of trans 
migration. 

The doctrines of this school were first taught in Japan about the end 
of the twelfth century by Honen Shonin. He was originally a monk of 
the Ten Dai sect, but on discovering this doctrine of salvation by the 
power of Amida he quitted Mt. Hiyei and settled in Kiydto, founding the 
Jodo sect, and Chi-on-In, its principal monastery. 

The founder of the Shin sect was Shinran Shonin, a disciple of Honen. 
He, too, dwelt on Mt. Hiyei, and when elaborating the doctrines of the 
new sect sought not only the aid of all the buddhas, but prayed for 
guidance, as his biography records, at the Shinto temple on that moun- 
tain. Shinran modified the teaching of his master in several ways. 
Honen taught his disciples to call upon Amida for salvation during the 
whole of life, lest by any means they should come short of it. Shinran 
took the ground that to do so was to make salvation depend on one’s own 
merit, and so was not a pure form of the doctrine of “salvation by the 
power of another.” Accordingly this sect teaches that even once calling 
upon the name of Amida secures salvation, and that every succeeding 
repetition of the formula is but a thank-offering for salvation already 
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1 Bodhisattvas are those in the way of becoming buddhas, and in the Great 
Vehicle take the prominence given to arhats in the Little Vehicle. They are 
beings of exalted merit, actively interested in saving others. 
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received. This is the reported doctrine of “ justification by faith” of 
the “Reformed Buddhists” of Japan; but by justification is meant only 
that the sin of the believer is swallowed up and extinguished in the merit 
of Amida, as a drop of rain is lost in the ocean. It may be remarked 
here that Buddhists make little of repentance. In an epitome of doc- 
trine, prepared in English by Mr. Akamatsu, a distinguished priest of 
this sect, the words righteousness, sin, and repentance were conspicuously 
absent. 

The Shin sect is further distinguished from all other sects, including 
the Jido, by having only one object of worship. It has been called 
monotheistic ; but it would be better to say monobuddhistic. The Jodo 
sect makes Amida “the Chief of the Buddhas,” but its members also 
worship Kwannon, Seishi, Sakyamuni, the various Shintd deities, etc. 
The Shin sect teaches the worship of Amida alone, and is freer from in- 
discriminate idolatry than all other sects. Init we see man’s instinctive 
craving for a supreme object of worship powerfully reasserting itself. 
Mr. Akamatsu says in the paper referred to : — 


‘‘ Amida means ‘boundless,’ and we believe that the life and light of 
Buddha (Amida) are both perfect, also that other Buddhas obtained their state 
of Buddhaship by the help of Amida Buddha. Therefore, Amida Buddha is 
called the Chief of the Buddhas. . . . Our sect pay no attention to other 
Buddhas. [He once said to the writer :] We look upon Sakyamuni as Uni- 
tarians look upon Jesus Christ, not as divine, but simply as a Great Teacher.” 


But it is important to notice here how the conceptions resulting from 
these struggling instincts are hampered by Buddhist philosophy. Accord- 
ing to this, every buddha must attain to that state by his own exertions ; 
and so we have in the first of the Sukhavati sitras an account of the way 
in which this Buddha of Boundless Life rose, in the time of the fifty- 
third buddha, and in connection with a vow made in his presence, from 
his position as a mere man to become an infinite buddha. Such an ac- 
count really, though unintentionally, excludes from him such attributes as 
eternity, immutability, ete. Nor can he be Creator or Preserver; for 
Buddhism denies both creation and preservation. In this we see the im- 
passable gulf between Buddhism and theism. 

In this connection a curious attempt of this school to overcome the 
‘ limitations put upon it by Buddhist philosophy may be referred to. 
According to this philosophy men shall grow worse and worse, more and 
more ignorant of the Buddhist Law, until finally all knowledge of it 
shall perish, and it will be necessary for a new buddha to appear and 
proclaim the Law anew. Now, to show the superiority of the Amida 
doctrine, it is said that the knowledge of it shall remain one hundred 
years after the knowledge of all other doctrines shall have been lost. 

Again, the idealism which characterizes the Great Vehicle reduces this 
“power not ourselves” to a mere mental conception. Press this point 
upon the more scholarly preachers of salvation by the power of Amida, 
and they will be compelled to acknowledge that, to the initiated, Amida 
and his Paradise, this world which our eyes see and our feet tread 
upon, all joy and sorrow, all sin and holiness, are but transient forms of 
thought. 

This sect further differs from all others in not requiring of its priests 
celibacy and a vegetable diet. Most of them are therefore married, 
many have concubines, and in the harem of the head of the sect, which is 
reported to number nearly a score of inmates, are at least some girls who 
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were sent him by their parents for that purpose as an act of religious 
devotion ! 

The sect is said to favor a wider range of study for its priests than 
others, and several have gone to England and America to study. It has 
also sent one or two missionaries to China, but according to report the 
mission is not very successful. A higher degree of morality than prevails 
among other sects has been claimed for this, but the claim can hardly be 
substantiated. 

In general it may be said that, while Buddhism has very powerfully 
affected the intellectual life of the Japanese, and while many, especially 
among the old and more ignorant, doubtless find peace in their faith in 
Amida and hope of future happiness in his paradise, its moral power is 
very little indeed. Very few of the priests have any living faith in its 
doctrines, and their reputation for morality is about as bad as it can be. 

The Jédo sect reports 8,314 temples and 9,240 monks and nuns. The 
Shin sect numbers 19,208 of the former and 24,395 of the latter. 

And here we may note that, including the smaller sects not noticed in 
this paper, the whole number of Buddhist temples in Japan is 72,000; 
that of monks and nuns being 90,000. 
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This rapid survey of the Buddhism of Japan makes it clear that the 
strong words quoted at the beginning of this paper as to the heterogeneity 
of the Buddhism of northern countries are none too strong, even when 
applied to the forms of that religion found among a single people. We 
have found not Buddhism, but “ Buddhisms”; not one religion, but sev- 
eral. The clear recognition of this fact will be helpful in many ways. 

In the first place it will explain some of those contradictory accounts 
of Buddhism which have perplexed us. We are all familiar with these. 
It is declared atheistic by Burnouf, Max Miller,’ and many others. © 
Mr. Maurice, on the other hand, says that “ Buddhism is theism in its 
highest form and conception.”* Dr. Davids speaks of the “ Agnostic 
materialism of Sakyamuni.”* And it is just as certain that Buddhism 
represents the extreme of idealism. J. S. Mill and others tell us that its 
“capital prize” is “annihilation ;”* Dr. Davids says that in describing 
Nirvana ‘“ Gotama was expressing no opinion at all, either one way or 
the other, as to existence after death;” 5 and Mr. Akamatsu uses Nir- 
vana as the equivalent of “being reborn into paradise.” ® 

Prayer is declared useless and impossible : — 


** Pray not! The darkness will not brighten! Ask 
Nought from the silence, for it cannot speak ! 
Nought from the helpless gods by gift and hymn, 
Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruit and cakes ; 
Within yourselves deliverance must be sought.” 7 


Yet we have seen the temples crowded with images of buddhas, bodhisat- 
tvas, Brahmaniec and Shinté deities, and that the most popular doctrine in 
Japan and China is that of salvation by simple faith in Amida Buddha. 


1 Science of Religion, p. 139. 2 Quoted in Saturday Review. 

8 Encyclopedia Britannica. * Three Essays on Religion, p. 121. 
5 Hibbert Lectures, 1881, p. 253. 

® Quoted in Sir E. J. Reed’s Japan. 7 The Light of Asia. 
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Why distress ourselves further to reconcile such statements? Sane minds 
rest in the recognized impossibility of squaring the circle. 

Again, a recognition of this heterogeneity enables us to see why the 
comparisons made between Christianity and Buddhism have been so un- 
satisfactory. An individual has been compared to a species. That 
Buddhism is one religion in the sense that Christianity is cannot be ad- 
mitted for a moment; and Dr. Davids, in saying that “the Buddhism of 
Nepal and Thibet differs from the Buddhism of Ceylon as much as 
the Christianity of Rome or Moscow differs from that of Scotland or 
Wales,” showed that even he had not fully realized the radical nature of 
the differences of which he was writing. For widely as the Christianity 
of Rome differs from that of Moscow, and as both of these differ from 
that of Edinburgh, they and all Christendom agree in believing in one 
“ God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth; and in Jesus 
Christ his only Son;” “ and in the Holy Ghost.” They agree, also, in 
accepting the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the revela- 
tion of the divine will. Nor is this statement impaired by the fact that 
the Churches of Moscow and Rome accept as revelation a few small 
books to which Protestants deny divine authority, or that Mariolatry 
and the worship of saints exist in some parts of the Christian church. 
The most widely errant Christian sect sets up no new God, trusts in no 
new Saviour, seeks no new Sanctifier, and possesses no new Bible. 

Now Buddhism, as we have found it, has no such unity. The “ bible” 
of the Ten Dai sect differs from that of the Shin-gon sect. That of the 
Jodo and Shin sects is totally different from both of these. The Zen 
sect contemns all siitras ; and no sect in China or Japan gives the highest 
religious authority to those books which the best scholars declare to be the 
genuine teaching of Sakyamuni. 

The objects of worship are still more various; in theory extending to 
Sakyamuni and countless other buddhas and bodhisattvas, and in practice 
resulting in the worship of devils in Ceylon and Thibet, and in China 
and Japan in the worship of innumerable gods, heroes, and objects of 
nature. If it be at all true that “the Buddhist Church teaches an incar- 
nation and worships a God-man,”? it is equally true that it teaches 
seores of incarnations and worships hundreds of god-men ; for in addi- 
tion to the Shintd gods and heroes already spoken of, almost every 
celebrated teacher is held to be a buddha or bodhisattva incarnate. 

The real analogue of Buddhism is not Christianity but theism, and 
just as there are theistic religions so are there Buddhistie religions. 
Christianity differs far less widely from Mahommedanism, and even from 
the old religions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, than some Buddhist relig- 
ions differ from each other. So long as we continue to think of one sys- 
tem in the terms of the other we shall be at a great disadvantage. The 
English language greatly needs the terms mono-buddhism, poly-buddhism, 
pan-buddhism, a-buddhism, mono-buddhistic, etc., one of which has al- 
ready been used in this paper. 

Finally, a recognition of this heterogeneity will be helpful in forming 
a just estimate of the influence of Sakyamuni. When, for example, Mr. 
Edwin Arnold tells us, in the preface to “The Light of Asia,” that 
‘four hundred and seventy millions of our race live and die in the tenets 
of Gautama,” we very properly call for specifications. What are the 
tenets spoken of? Does he refer to the siitras upon which his beautiful 


1 Dr. J. F. Clarke in North American Review, May, 1883. 
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but most misleading poem is founded? For many more than four hun- 
dred millions (if we follow his estimate) those siitras have practically no 
religious authority. Does he mean that they walk in the path of “self- 
culture?”” As we have already seen, “salvation by the power of an- 
other” is the most popular doctrine among the vast majority of Buddhists. 
Are those who make “rebirth into paradise” the synonym of Nirvana, 
and who exalt Amida far above Sakyamuni himself, living and dying in 
Sakyamuni’s tenets? Professor Max Miiller answers this question when 
he declares his belief that Sakyamuni never heard of Amida or of his 
Western Paradise.’ 

Another significant fact in estimating the influence of Sakyamuni is 
that Buddhists are nowhere exclusively so. The worship of the Shintd 
and Brahmanic deities, etc., etc., by Japanese Buddhists is characteristic 
of that religion wherever it is found. The worship of one buddha, or of 
the buddhas and bodhisattvas recognized in the sitras, is the exception; 
indiscriminate idolatry is the rule. According to Dr. Davids* more than 
four fifths of the Buddhists of the world are Chinese; yet these are all 
Tauists and Confucionists quite as much as they are Buddhists. Another 
veteran observer ® thinks they are much more so, and would reduce the 
Buddhists of China from 400,000,000 to 20,000,000, and those in the 
world to 72,000,000. Such a reduction is undoubtedly far too sweeping ; 
but the facts which lie behind it cannot be ignored in any just estimate 
of the influence of Sakyamuni. 

The Christian, and especially the Christian missionary, has no reason 
to minimize the really great good done by the pure and gentle Indian 
sage; but as he finds that his teaching has never brought a nation to a 
high degree of civilization, and that Sakyamuni nowhere receives the ex- 
elusive homage of the human soul, he magnifies his office of preachin 
salvation from sin as well as from misery through Him who said, “ An 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself.” 

M. L. Gordon. 
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Kiyéro, JAPAN. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 





Some remarks on the need of sociological instruction in our higher 
educational institutions may serve to introduce this new department of 
the “ Review.” We append to them a few Notes on topics of general 
interest, which may also serve to enforce the need of meeting the want 
of which we first speak. 

A good elementary knowledge of mental philosophy, including psychol- 
ogy, logic, and ethics, has long held a prominent place in the equipment 
of the Christian ministry in our country, and the chairs for teaching it 
have usually been among the best endowed in our college faculties. The 
founders of our Christian educational institutions clearly saw that the 
lodgment of Christianity in the human mind and its development there 
according to its laws required that every Christian minister, as a rule, 
should be taught the elements of this science. Theology, homiletics, and 

1 Chips from a German Workshop, vol. v., p. 237. 
2 Buddhism, p. 5. 
8 Dr. A. H. Goon, in The Chinese Recorder for December, 1883. 
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instruction in pastoral work have all wrought in the field of philoso- 
phy. The philosophic thought of the age has necessarily had a power- 
ful influence over its theology. 

But man is more than an individual, The Christian man is a good 
deal more. He is a member of society. He finds his life in society. 
He does his work in society. He is himself largely a social product. 
Mankind are not simply shifting heaps of sand, driven about by the 
wind. The church is no mere collection of individuals for their own 
separate ends, or even for their own individual ends as determined by 
their separate relationship to God. Christian society is not a pool from 
which selfish individual need draws in the game of life. The church is 
the body of Christ, and Christianity is the very manifestation of the life 
of God in the world. Just as fast as this life of God is realized, it be- 
comes as complex, as manifold, and as comprehensive as the creation 
made man and the world in which he lives. Human redemption became 
through the incarnation as wide in scope as humanity itself. And just 
as fast as it passes beyond its earlier and rudimentary work of making 
converts, it necessarily begins to deal with men as social beings. It sets 
them in families. It collects them in churches and thence reaches into 
all their social life. Indeed, the whole work of Christianity is a social 
process, which the scientific student sees going on almost as widely as the 
naturalist sees the processes of creation. The church and its most cher- 
ished institutions, its sacraments and its ordinances, are themselves social 
institutions. The species may be ecclesiastical, but the general type is 
social. 

Two lines of movement are calling attention to these matters. The 
first is the practical. Any one who will stop to reflect will readily ac- 
knowledge that modern social life has already been making marvelous 
changes in the equipment and methods of the church. The Sunday- 
school, the prayer-meeting, the Christian associations in a dozen forms, 
and the missionary boards with other appliances, have effected such mar- 
velous changes in the simpler organized churches of our country that 
they are quite as unlike their earlier types as the steam transportation of 
to-day is unlike that of fifty years ago. The yearly report of almost any 
active church now rivals the complexity of a modern business concern. 
The annual survey of the field of a great missionary board reveals a 
work hardly less intricate than that treated in the annual message of the 
president of a nation. If revered theories have seemed to oppose mis- 
sionaries, evangelists, Monday lecturers, and the work of women, the the- 
ories and not the new workers have had to get out of the way, and the 
chief part of the secret of all this is readily found. Christians have been 
constrained by the growing needs of an increasingly complex society to 
enlarge their interpretation of Scriptural precepts. The difficult and 
primary problem of Christian unity is also urging us to this duty. For 
this is very largely a social and sociological problem. And if there is 
any one cry just now louder than any other, it is that the church has 
only begun to meet the great social work before her. Social activity 
seems to be the present demand upon Christianity. 

The other line of movement has sprung from the scientific study of 
society. In its more practical form of social science, which studies the 
operations of society as present facts, it is beginning to interest pastors, 
philanthropists, and legislators in social questions as scientific studies. 
The Social Science Associations of Great Britain and this country stand 
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for a large amount of valuable work. But behind this part of the sci- 
ence lies that which is taking the rather hard name of Sociology. It 
deals with mankind in social relations, past and present, as they be- 
come subjects of scientific study, applying to them the historical, com- 
parative, statistical, and critical methods. Though it has taken shape 
within a quarter of a century, it is recognized as the great science of 
the future. The distinguished head of one of our largest theological 
seminaries has long urged upon his students the importance to them of 
political economy, and the wisdom of his counsel is now widely acknowl- 
edged. The late Dr. Mulford, whose work was carrying him into this 
field,:wrote last summer to a friend — a well-known author, who had been 
studying for a long time the subjects of material science — saying, “ You 
must leave this field for the more important one of sociology.” This 
advice will probably be followed by many Christian apologists within the 
next few years. Neither political economy, nor political science, nor 
ethics, as generally studied hitherto by the American undergraduate 
and by the average pastor, comprehend the work to be done. Indeed, 
the place of these sciences themselves and many of their most important 
special problems can be understood only as they are approached or sup- 
plemented with some knowledge of sociology. This latter science helps 
give the others and that of ecclesiastical polity their true perspectives. 
There are problems in the study of Christian polity which urgently de- 
mand the aid of sociology. And the lesson of the history of social types 
shows that the attempt to solve the problems of modern society by study 
of present social conditions only will be deficient in real results. The 
consideration, too, that the social order of historic Christianity may prob- 
ably be best understood only as it is apprehended in its place in the one 
vast social order which God has been working out from the beginning 
furnishes a most important reason for the best possible understanding of 
sociology. But we cannot go into this part of the topic as we would 
like to do. 

The amount of sociological instruction available in this country, for 
theological students especially, is very small. It is practically almost 
nothing. A beginning was made last year by courses of special lec- 
tures in the field of social science at Harvard and Cornell Universi- 
ties concerning charities and the like, and in some degree, we believe, at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and at Andover, on sociology as it 
touches the family. Some work has also been done at Johns Hopkins 
for a year or two among post-graduates. Now and then a professor 
in college or seminary has introduced or supplemented his work with 
a lecture or two of the character of a sociological survey. But this is 
about all. Special inquiry has convinced us that not more than one in 
seven or eight of the students in our better theological seminaries has 
had the slightest instruction in the history of those social institutions 
which have helped form the church and state. And most of the excep- 
tions have come from those who have been in the English or German 
universities, or who have come from two or three of the best American 
institutions. All special lecturers in this department are now compelled 
to begin with the very elements, or work at the greatest disadvantage. 
The schools of political science are doing something to meet the want, 
especially among those who seek admission to the bar, or are looking to- 
wards the legislative halls and the chair of the editor. And this will 
soon tell on our politics for good. But there is no corresponding provision 
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of which theological students may easily avail themselves. Yet of all 
classes, none need it more than they. The most ordinary country parish 
abounds in social forms as interesting and of as much practical value to 
its pastor as the rich geologic formations that lie around the teacher in a 
country college town are to the latter. The city and the country at large 
are full of them. 

The endowment of professorships or lectureships, or of both, on so- 
ciology, with special reference to the science of the family and of those 
other social institutions which most concern us, would seem to be one of 
the most urgent needs of ministerial education at the present time. 
Lectureships on ecclesiastical polity, in spite of the able and learned 
men who have filled them, have become the perplexity of boards of trus- 
tees and the dullest of bores to students. But if the young men could 
have the subjects of polity and pastoral work opened to them from their 
sociological side, as well as from the ecclesiastical, and be led to see that 
their present work in country town and city, and in foreign missionary 
field, lies, like that of the broadly trained botanist, among the types of 
the past and the present, where each helps interpret the other, there 
would be no lack of fascination about the study, while the practical ad- 
vantages in the better grasp and truer classification would prove highly 
useful to their future work. Ecclesiastical polity must apparently soon 
be set before the average pastor under the modern methods that have 
been applied to other departments of the general theological field with 
such important results. Nor should the church find herself compelled to 
enter this field under the compulsion of the scientific skeptics, as has too 
often been the case elsewhere. There is an unconscious waiting for the 
ministry to lead off in this direction which will readily respond to the 
call for advance. 

Just where and how to make a place in the crowded curriculum of our 
higher institutions is not easy to say, and it is no part of our present pur- 
= to discuss the point. We simply say that while those who are to 

come theological students stand in special need of sociological study, its 
usefulness to the other classes and to the well-educated citizen in general 
is such that our colleges ought to take the matter in hand and provide for 
a course of study covering at least a few weeks. Whether it shall be 
done by crowding down some of the work now done into the preparatory 
schools or by offering it as an elective with proper equipment, or in a school 
intermediate between the college and the seminary, like the schools of 
political science, we will not venture to say. We do urge, however, that 
this kind of study must be sociological in its scope. There is, without 
doubt, much to be gained in the study of the practical charities and sim- 
ilar institutions in their present forms. But, after all, these are the ab- 
normal institutions of society, or, if not strictly abnormal, are rather inci- 
dental than essential. The family and the community are much more 
nearly the normal and universal social institutions, and they certainly sup- 
ply the healthy constructive forms of social life. This study should be 
historical and comparative. It must discover principles. It should enable 
the student to note resemblances and differences both present and past. 
It ought, therefore, to be broadly sociological, and to comprehend those 
—— which have brought about the immediate questions of 

e day. 

It is hoped that this subject will commend itself to those who ought to 
be interested in it, though we have attempted only a few hints concern- 
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ing the need which it presents. Some provision for short series of more 
or less popular lectures to ministers and others might well come into the 
plan. These would help bridge over a chasm that otherwise is likely to 
separate many pastors from those who are now coming into the min- 
istry. 

— The following outline of a lecture is given here, in compliance with 
the request for it, and because it has been warmly commended by gentle- 
men well versed in sociology, as an illustration of a method that may 
easily be used to awaken interest in the study of social institutions and 
problems as these exist in large numbers of country towns, which really 
furnish some of the best material for this elementary study. It was first 
given by the writer of these Notes before the pupils of a normal school 
and a few clergymen and others who chanced to come in. 

The lecture began with the suggestion that a complete education should 
put one in the intelligent possession of his social environment, and that 
the teacher especially should understand the social conditions in which he 
did his work. Taking the hint from Mr. Huxley’s famous lecture on a 
piece of chalk, the social fragment included in the little village of fifty 
or sixty houses and its outlying territory was portrayed in a series of 
maps. The first was drawn upon the blackboard, and gave only the 
churches, — three in number, — the dwellings, and the highways. From 
this the work of the churches and their relations to the homes and the 
relation of the highways to them as the means of intereommunication 
were pointed out. With proper cautions as to the incompleteness of all 
such figures to illustrate the social organism, this feature of society was 
likened to the respiratory system of the human body, the highways re- 
sembling the arteries and veins by which the individuals, who are the 
primary cells of society, are transferred to and from the homes or tis- 
sues to the churches for inspiration and power. The obvious lessons con- 
cerning the just exercise of all functions were indicated. Then a second 
map in another color showed the same thing with the substitution of 
the school-houses— the half dozen of the old district system —in place 
of the churches, with a similar exposition of the functions of the school 
and the home, likening it to the nervous system of the body. A third 
put the village store in place of the church or school, which in this case 
included express, stage, and post office, and noted the possible inclusion 
of the shops of the cobbler and blacksmith. These with the farms about 
the homes made up what might pass for the nutritive system of the com- 
munity. A fourth map had the same general objects as the others, but 
with the town hall and its rooms for the officials and lawyers. By imag- 
ination the fifth represented all these maps combined into one. In 
this way the eye was made to help the mind take in the four leading 
classes of social institutions, — religious, educational, economic, and po- 
litical, as they actually exist in almost any modern community. Their 
relations to each other, to the family and the individual, and to those of 
adjoining communities and of the larger social wholes, were noticed. 

Then followed a study by comparisons, and by contrast with this 
familiar sketch, of the earlier form of the village community, — say that 
of the Teutons, in which the outlying farm-buildings of the modern vil- 
lage were shown as they were gathered about a common centre, with only 
a few rudimentary furms of many of the distinctively modern institu- 
tions. The differences and resemblances were pointed out. The defects 
of the theory that society originated in a contract as contrasted with the 
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historical view of the subject, the growth of separate ownership and the 
separate cultivation of land, the principles underlying the origin of the 
customs and law of the market and of freer trade between communities, 
of international law, of the rise of the ancient city or town, of the ideas 
of representative government, with other great features of modern civil- 
ization, and the expansion of all from their germ in the family, could 
all be more or less illustrated by this comparison of the earlier and the 
more recent communities through the use of a blackboard or a few sim- 
ple maps giving the familiar outlines of a country village and its sur- 
rounding territory, and treating the subject comparatively, as the physiol- 
ogist does the development of the foot of the horse into the human 
hand. 

A pastor, especially in the country, who has mastered the elements of 
this general subject, might easily take some of his people through a series 
of familiar studies in a most important and practical department of so- 
ciology. Such a course would give many people a clew to the better under- 
standing of the life about them, and of the great social problems of which 
every village furnishes the types. It would give the Christian a better 
idea of his own field of work and inevitably lead to a surer grasp of it. 
The native good sociological. sense which many a pastor has would soon 
become scientifically intelligent, and bring to the questions of parish work 
the aid of a science that directly concerns it. Such a lecture might be 
found to be a good substitute for the ordinary paper on parish problems 
which is generally read at ecclesiastical meetings. The teacher and citi- 
zen would find hardly less that is suggestive and helpful in such a local 
study. 

— Some features of the movement of society in the South will interest 
the student of social institutions. We should like to see one or more 
papers in the Johns Hopkins University Studies upon them, and upon the 
subject of the Note that follows this. One phase of this was noticed in 
a recent visit to an old plantation in Virginia where the past quarters of 
the slaves and the present dwellings of the free laborers are seen as 
they were and are now. The empty hovels of the slaves still remain in 
a line near the house of the planter, who now holds the most of the sev- 
eral thousand acres he owned before the war. But the planter has built 
comfortable little houses farther away in one or two directions, and some- 
what removed from the centre of the little community. Free rent of, 
these and the use of as much land as each occupant of them requires for 
his own tillage, and the privilege of common pasture, are added to fixed 
wages and rations. But the title of all the real estate is still vested in the 
planter. On other plantations, rent and separate ownership have begun, 
or are already well advanced. We were told that in some parts of the 
South the old problem of dealing with the common lands is fast coming 
to be as real as it was formerly in England or in early New England. 
In short, these things would seem to indicate a repetition of the old social 
movement under a singular combination of early and modern conditions. 
A scientific study of the South from the sociological point of view, which 
should carefully note the likenesses and differences of this social move- 
ment, would be valuable in more ways than one. The reconstruction of 
society there began with the family and property a little removed from 
chaos. All advance movements, especially educational, should proceed 
with this in mind. 

— The recent discussions of Indian civilization have shown the effects 
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of a better knowledge of the processes of social development, mingled with 
rather frequent examples of a serious lack in this respect. Perhaps a bet- 
ter understanding of the toilsome ways by which all the great civilized 
communities have been compelled to achieve their civilization, instead of 
having it thrust upon them as a gift from without, would make zealous 
philanthropists more tolerant of the cautious movements of some of their 
colaborers. The past slowness in taking hold of the ideas of the sepa- 
rate family and separate land as the two most powerful working agents in 
civilization has been followed by a zealous advocacy of their full and 
immediate application,which has seemed sometimes to forget the long 
experience that has been necessary elsewhere to make them most effec- 
tive. Another and somewhat curious illustration of the need of a readier 
command of sociological ideas is found in a recent perplexity of the 
speakers at a meeting of the Indian Commissioners and the friends of 
their work, over the difficulty of making the school system of education 
a success among Indians after the breaking up of the reservation. 
Somehow the pastoral and agricultural life that would follow appeared to 
be unfitted to the success of the school, but the root of the difficulty was 
scarcely perceived. Is it not this: The school by its nature and as an 
historical fact belongs to a stage of social order which comes much later 
than that in which the Indian is found who has not fairly reached the 
rudiments of civilization, and the problem to be solved is to apply the 
highly civilized sociological form which the school represents to a much 
earlier and non-collective form of society. It is a little like adjusting a 
legislative body to the political needs of the ruder peoples. 

— The Mormon system seems to be a good field for sociological study 
under the comparative method. Two lines of investigation are noted 
here. In the first place, Mormonism repeats the history of some great 
nations in having a strong and unique religious system of its own. 
Again it resembles some, like that of the Jews, the Chinese, and the 
Aryans of the Mediterranean at least, in having a domestic system of its 
own resting upon its religion. Here are the two most powerful contribu- 
tions to the formation of a strong political life among a people. Give 
them sufficient territorial area where they may be left to work out natu- 
ral results, and we have a nationality as distinct and as exclusive as re- 
ligious and domestic institutions can make it. Though probably uninten- 
tional on the part of its founder, no political sagacity or sociological 
insight could have surpassed the shrewd device by which polygamy was 
grafted into the Mormon religion. A study of these features will show 
something of the secret of the strange vitality of the system and the 
true grounds on which our government properly attacks the polygamous 
family, as the first issue of the spirit of the system in a treasonable politi- 
cal institution. And attention may thus be called to some interesting 
points in the relation of both religion and the family to the state. 

In the second place, Mormonism, like the Southern problem, should 
direct attention to the part the mutual relations of property and the 
family have always had in working out social development, and support- 
ing each other. Property has been the great material instrument for the 
breaking up of all domestic groups larger than the simple family of 
monogamy, and it is now doing more than anything else to reduce the 
family of civilization to its constituent atoms. Upon the ability of the 
family to retain its just hold upon property depends no small part of 
the future of both institutions. Make individual ownership absolute, 
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leaving the family to depend on moral and sexual forces alone, and prop- 
erty may play into the hands of polygamy as well as against it. This is 
just what it seems to be doing to some extent. The polygamist, for ex- 
ample, preémpts a quarter section for each wife and, under guise of indi- 
vidual ownership, really converts property into a corporate affair of the 
earlier periods. Then he can bend the modern will to similar uses, the 
whole social order tending to return to primitive barbarism as soon as its 
fundamental organization in the family is radically changed. 

A comparative study of the Mormon problem from this general point 
of view may suggest the possibility of shaping the laws of property so as 
to cleave between polygamy and monogamy, and hasten the overthrow of 
the anachronism that has troubled us. Such a study may have its lessons 
for the entire country. Space forbids some other suggestions on the 
effect of churches everywhere, so far as they are socia! organizations, to 
beguile some of their members into the substitution of religious for polit- 
ical duties, to the cramping of religious life, and to a serious loss to the 
nation. 

— Sociological study may very likely put into the hands of the mis- 
sionary most useful knowledge. The increased use of schools, physicians, 
artisans, and the work of women, in the foreign missionary field, strikes 
every one favorably. It is well known that in many instances this gain 
has been made against the most earnest opposition. The practical needs 
of the field and the contrasts with the condition of Christian lands have 
led to the stir of the social soil as well as to the dropping of seed into its 
dense tangle. When missionaries are better acquainted with the laws of 
social development, still more may be gained at a given expenditure. 
Professor Hearn, of Melbourne, in the introduction to his “ Aryan House- 
hold,” makes earnest reference to “the ruinous social consequences of 
conversion experienced by missionaries in dealing with those people whose 
society is archaic.” “ A religion,” he goes on to say, “ which has adapted 
itself to a system where the social unit is the individual strangely misfits 
a convert who has never known any other form of society than that of 
the clan. Yet in its early days Christianity was formed upon the ancient 
type, and the church was practically an all-receiving non-genealogic clan, 
in which every new convert found his appointed place and his fit society. 
To some such primitive form it will have to revert when it deals with 
people whose social state is imperfectly developed.” Both he and Sir 
Henry S. Maine speak of some practical work of the missionaries of 
India in this direction as an experiment of deep interest. Their interest 
is shared by some whose great experience in the work of missions entitles 
their opinions to high consideration. The individualistic conceptions of 
religious and social life in which American missionaries were educated for 
a half century or more, and under which they worked until the force 
of circumstances in the secondary stages of missions led to their par- 
tial emancipation, have been giving way. Better conceptions of the 
Christian as a member of society —as in part its product, accompanied 
with a larger knowledge of social institutions and their laws of devel- 
opment — will help increase the power of missions among the heathen. 
The cer..ennial of American foreign missions may take note of resources 
which were hardly mentioned at the last great anniversary of the Ameri- 
ean Board. If geology has enlarged our ideas of Genesis, it is possible 
that sociology may do a similar work for our understanding of the Acts 
and the Epistles. There seems to be a great deal of popular talk about 
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depending upon the methods of the first and second centuries which does 
not seem to take much account of their sociological place and value. In 
this way some of the most devoted followers of the apostles are in danger 
of fastening their faith to the letter of the New Testament, and of thus 
missing its spirit. 
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Tue Bioop Covenant: A Primitive Rite and its Bearings on Scripture. 
By H. Cray Trumsvutt, D. D., author of “ Kadesh Barnea.’’ Pp. 350. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 


Tue author of this book was engaged in the preparation of another 
work when he came upon facts concerning “the primitive rite of 
covenanting by the inter-transfusion of blood ;” this seemed so impor- 
tant to him that he turned aside from other studies and investigated this 
subject ; the result of that investigation he now offers to the public in 
the form of three published lectures. 

He believes that the subject is an important one. He says: — 


“There is cause for just surprise that the chief facts of this entixe subject 
have been so generally overlooked in all the theological discussions, and in all 
the physio-sociological researches, of the earlier and later times.” 


Yet he positively disclaims any preconceived theory. He gives us a 
“collation of facts.” 
‘* Whatever theory shows itself in their present arrangement is simply that 


which the facts themselves have seemed to enforce and establish in their con- 
secutive disclosure.” 


For this reason it is more difficult than it might otherwise be to give a 
brief, comprehensive outline of the work. 

The first lecture is entitled ‘The Primitive Rite Itself,” and the first 
fact noted is that it is “a primitive Semitic Rite.” The following de- 
scription of the rite was given Dr. Trumbull by an intelligent native 
Syrian, who saw it consummated in a village of Lebanon : — 

‘*The young men publicly announced their purpose, and their reasons for it. 
Their declarations were written down, in duplicate,—one paper for each 
friend,--and signed by themselves and by several witnesses. One of the 
friends took a sharp lancet and opened a vein in the other’s arm. Into the 


= thus made he inserted a quill, through which he sucked the living 
lood.’ 


After noting this rite in the Orient the author passes on to Africa, quot- 
ing from Livingstone and from Stanley. The latter, during his journey 
across Africa, became blood-brother to fifty natives. 

The headings, Traces of the Rite in Europe, World-wide Sweep of 
the Rite, Light from the Classics, The Rite and its Token in Egypt, 
indicate the general aim and scope of this lecture. 

The second lecture, entitled “Suggestions and Perversions of the Rite,” 
as its title would seem to indicate, adds very little by way of actual fact. 
The first heading is Sacredness of Blood and of the Heart; this sug- 
gests well-known facts in regard to the wide-spread idea that blood is 
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life, and that the heart represents the inward life of the man. The 
same may be said of the second heading, Vivifying Power of Blood, in- 
cluding blood transfusion, baths of blood, ete. The third heading, A 
New Nature through New Blood, refers to the savage customs of drink- 
ing the blood of enemies, eating the heart of lions, etc., in the hope 
of becoming more courageous. Another division is Inspiration through 
Blood, its use by heathen prophets, including such superstitions as the 
wide-spread idea that the wounds of a murdered man will bleed when 
the corpse is touched by the murderer. The headings, Inter-Communion 
through Blood, and Symbolic Substitutes for Blood, contain the impor- 
tant facts of this lecture. The idea is advanced that it is by blood that 
humanity seeks for communion with God. Cannibalism is based on 
this religious idea. Blood may be sprinkled instead of being actually 
drunk. The blood of beasts may be substituted, or even the blood of 
grapes. Though the author has no theory to maintain, yet what he be- 
lieves is stated briefly on page 204 : — 

“ A covenant of blood, a covenant made by the inter-commingling of blood, 
has been recognized as the closest, the holiest, and the most indissoluble, com- 
pact conceivable. Such a covenant clearly involves an absolute surrender of 
one’s separate self, and an irrevocable merging of one’s individual nature into 
the dual, or the multiplied, personality included in the compact. Man’s high- 
est and noblest outreachings of soul have, therefore, been for such a union 
with the divine nature as is typified in this human covenant of blood.” 


The third lecture is entitled “ Indications of the Rite in the Bible.” 
The covenant of God with Abraham was a blood covenant. The Patri- 
arch gave his own blood in circumcision that he might be, as the Arabs 
to this day call him, the Friend of God. The Passover was .a renewal, 
or token, of this blood covenant between God and his people. There 
was another blood covenant at Sinai; and it was perpetuated in the 
Mosaic ritual. Under the heading The Primitive Rite Illustrated, Dr. 
Trumbull gives numerous examples of blood covenants recorded in the 
Bible. Abraham made a blood covenant with Abimelech, Jacob with 
Laban, David with Jonathan. Then comes the final consideration, The 
Blood Covenant in the Gospels, in which the work and office of Christ 
are considered in the light of these facts. 

Now, according to the author’s own statement, the volume comprises a 
“collation of facts.” It is needless to speculate in regard to the bear- 
ing these facts may have upon our theology until we feel sure that the 
facts themselves are well established by good and sufficient evidence. 
Let us, then, look at the evidence that Dr. Trumbull adduces to support 
his statements. He tells us distinctly that he is presenting “ facts con- 
cerning the primitive rite of covenanting by inter-transfusion of blood.” 
This we understand to be his own definition of blood-covenanting. 

Very properly, he begins with the heading, An Ancient Semitic Rite. 
It is obvious that here is a vital point. If this fact be established, it goes 
far towards justifying later assumptions. If not, the whole subject is 
under a cloud. To prove that blood-covenanting is an ancient Semitic 
rite, the author brings forward the passage already quoted, a scenc de- 
scribed to him by an intelligent native Syrian. He has received personal 
testimony from native Syrians that the same thing is practiced in other 
parts of Asia, and he adds : — 


“ All the Syrians who have been my informants are at one concerning the 
extreme antiquity of the rite.” 
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But such indefinite statements are not evidence. Most scholars are a 
little cautious about accepting the sweeping statements of intelligent 
Syrians unless they know the men. Dr. Trumbull cites Wetzstein, who 
“makes reference to the binding force and the profound obligation of the 
covenants of brotherhood in that portion of the East, although he gives 
no description of the methods of the covenant.” It is an assumption, 
pure and simple, to call that blood brotherhood. It is a significant fact 
that Dr. Trumbull does not in this connection cite a single missionary 
in proof of this proposition or even as mentioning the blood covenant. 
The present writer lived three years in Western Asia, on exceptionally 
intimate terms with many natives, taking care to learn all he could 
in regard to peculiar customs, but never heard “blood covenant” men- 
tioned either by natives or by any of the many missionaries with whom 
he became acquainted. He has, also, the personal testimony of several 
returned missionaries that they never heard of such a thing while in the 
East. This, of course, does not imply that Dr. Trumbull was misin- 
formed by the intelligent Syrian who saw the act of blood-covenanting, 
but it does raise doubt as to the wide-spread use of such a covenant. 
The only proof, then, that Dr. Trumbull brings to support his statement 
that it is an “ancient Semitic rite” is that he has seen one Syrian who 
has witnessed it, that other Syrians tell him it is done in other places, 
and is an observance handed down in tradition, — but whether from 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Mahomet, or Haroun al Raschid, we have 
no means of knowing. We cannot deny that it is an ancient Semitic 
rite; neither have we evidence sufficient to justify the assertion. 

Of the rite in Africa there can be no doubt. Commander Cameron, 
we are told, thought that the negroes learned this rite from Semitic peo- 
ple, but why Commander Cameron thought so we are not told. 

The heading, The Rite and its Token in Egypt, points to a passage 
which should be carefully examined, since Egypt is so near the ancient 
home of the Semitic race, and is so closely connected with sacred history. 
All the author’s citations are from “The Book of the Dead.” He quotes 
authorities for the statement that ‘as ‘The Book of the Dead’ is the 
most ancient, so it is undoubtedly the most important of the sacred books 
of the Egyptians;” it is, in fact, “according to Egyptian notions, es- 
sentially an inspired work.” Let us look at the passages cited by our 
author. “Give me your arm; I am made as ye,” says the departed 
soul, speaking to the gods, Then, in explanation of this statement, the 
prehistoric gloss goes on to say: “The blood is that which proceeds 
from the member of the Sun, after he goes along cutting himself.” 
Ebers finds an explanation of this in the rite of circumcision, but Dr. 
Trombull calls it the “covenant blood which unites the soul and the 
: Again the departed soul says: “Iam the soul in two halves.” 

m follows the explanation: “The soul in his two halves is the soul of 
the sun and the soul of Osiris.” Again, when the deceased comes to the 
gateway of light, he speaks of himself as linked with the great god Seb; 
as one “ who loves his arm.” A red talisman was put around the neck 
of each mummy. “ When this book has been made,” says the Ritual, 
“it causes Isis to protect him, and Horus, he rejoices to see him.” An- 
other passage says: ‘I have welcomed Thoth (or the king) with blood, 
taking the gore from the blessed of Seb.” And another: “I am become 
familiar with Thoth, by his writings, on the day when he spat upon his 
arm ;” that is the translation of Piehl; Dr. Trumbull renders it: “I am 
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become united with Thoth by the covenant-record, on the day when he 
moistened or healed his arm.” Then the author adds: “ And if the arm 
were healed, it had been cut, and so moistened.” Unless we adopt Dr. 
Trumbull’s translation and explanation, we should never think of the 
blood covenant in this connection. The same is true in regard to all the 
above quotations; and even then we are not quite sure that blood-cov- 
enanting is mentioned in “The Book of the Dead.” Moreover, that 
book deals with things of the world to come. The Sixth Book of the 
“ JEneid” was not a description of Rome, nor was Dante’s “ Inferno” a 
picture of Florence; and if blood covenanting were distinctly mentioned 
in the “ Book of the Dead,” it would only imply, not prove, that it was 
a custom among the Egyptians in the time of Abraham. 

On page 55 Dr. Trumbull refers to the North American Indians. Dr. 
Riggs says of the Dakotas : — 

“When one Dakota takes another as his koda, that is, god, or friend, they 
become brothers in each other’s families, and are as such, of course, unable to 
intermarry.” 


Burton also says of the Dakotas : — 
“They are fond of adoption, and of making brotherhoods like the Afri- 
cans.” 


This does not seem to be very clear evidence of blood-covenanting; 
yet further on, the author mentions the American Indians as among 
those that have the idea of ‘the absolute oneness of nature through a 
oneness of blood,” and refers in a foot-note to these quotations in proof 
of it! 

The use of armlets, bracelets, and rings in pledges is wide-spread, and 
if really connected with the blood covenant, it is a strong point; but we 
fail to see that the author has clearly established the fact of such a con- 
nection. 

From his reference to the classics we learn that, undoubtedly, this rite 
was practiced in Scythia in the second century a. D. Before the Chris- 
tian era, the strongest evidence is from Herodotus, who mentions the 
shedding of blood in the making of covenants among the Scythians, and 
among the Arabians; but in neither case is there an inter-transfusion 
of blood. There is no doubt that Catiline and his fellow - conspirators 
swore with one another in the drinking of blood, but there is no sugges- 
tion of any ancient and honorable rite. The whole narrative suggests 
that it was regarded by the Romans generally as a horrible and reckless 
act on the part of wicked and desperate men. In fact, the whole of this 
first lecture leaves that impression on the mind of the present writer. 
Nearly one third of the lecture (27 pages out of 94) is devoted to the 
interior of Africa. On the whole, we doubt if the popular view of blood- 
covenanting would be changed by a perusal of the book. For we ven- 
ture the opinion that the ordinary view of the blood covenant, so far as 
the ordinary mind thinks of it at all, is that it is something heathenish, 
dark, and wicked, associated, so far as it touches civilization at all, with 
the oaths of robbers and pirates, money-hiders and money-diggers, 
witches and wizards, men and women who have sold themselves to the 
Evil One. Dr. Trumbull himself cites the case of Mephistopheles and 
Faust. 

We must pass over the second lecture to notice briefly some facts in 
regard to the blood covenant in the Bible. It is not at all clear to our 
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mind that the covenant with Abraham was a blood covenant. Abraham’s 
blood was shed; but in what way did circumcision suggest inter-trans- 
fusion of blood? Dr. Trumbull says that the priest who circumcises 
the child, and who represents God, drinks some of the child’s blood in 
wine ; but that is not a universal custom by any means, perhaps not an 
ancient one ; neither do we see anything in the commands to circumcise 
which suggests that he who performs that rite stands in the place of God, 
in any sense. God commanded them to circumcise themselves. The 
New Testament says that God swore by himself when he made covenant 
with Abraham; was the blood of the patriarch an important factor in 
the covenant? We can understand the author’s position in regard to the 
Passover, when he says: — 


“In the original covenant of blood-friendship between Abraham and the 
Lord it was Abraham who gave of his blood in token of the covenant. Now 
the Lord was to give of his blood by substitution.” 


But in regard to the sacrifices instituted at Sinai, he says : — 


“And now observe the celebration of the symbolic rite of blood covenant 
between the Lord and his people, with the substitute blood accepted on both 
sides.” 


Half of the blood was sprinkled on the people and half on the Lord’s 
altar. But if swbstitute blood was accepted on both sides, why was the 
rite of circumcision continued, by which the blood of man was actually 
shed? In fact, Dr. Trumbull does not make quite clear to us just how 
the blood of sacrifice, in the details of the Mosaic ritual, represents inter- 
transfusion of blood. 

The great difficulty is that proof is generally lacking. The author 
cites the wearing of phylacteries as a token of this blood covenant; but 
many scholars have been of the opinion that God never desired the Jews 
to wear phylacteries at all. (Jerome, Calvin, Grotius.) On page 235 we 
have this passage quoted : “ The Lord hath sworn by his right hand and 
by the arm of his strength; ” and we are asked to believe that the Israel- 
ites were so familiar with the rite of blood-covenanting by taking blood 
out of an arm that they would understand that God here meant to assert 
that He had done that for them. But the right hand and the arm of 
power are symbols of strength, hence of help and protection; and it 
may be that it is as helper and protector, rather than as blood-brother, 
that Jehovah uses these words. On page 263 we read: “ Because the 
rite. of blood-covenanting was well known in the Lands of the Bible,” ete. 
But was this rite well known at that time? We cannot find that Dr. 
Trumbull mentions any fact upon which to base a positive answer. Yet, 
having assumed that it was familiar, he adds: “In this way we are en- 
abled to see in the Bible much that otherwise would be lost sight of.” 
After such a statement as that, we are not surprised to find in the Ap- 
pendix Zech. xiii. 6 cited as a “seeming reference to the pierced hands 
of blood-friendship : ” — 


“ And one shall say unto him, What are these wounds between thine arms ? 
Then he shall answer, Those with which I was wounded in the house of my 
friends (margin, lovers).” 


Did Abraham make a blood covenant with Abimelech, Jacob with 
Laban, or David with Jonathan? Our author speaks of the matter as 
though it were settled. He uses such language as this: — 
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“Yet more explicit is the description of the blood-covenanting which brought 
into loving unity David and Jonathan.” 


If he means blood-covenanting in the sense of inter-transfusion, or 
even the shedding of blood, we look in vain for any such explicit descrip- 
tion. Now we do not deny these things; but we claim that the evidence 
is wanting. In the case of Abraham and Abimelech, the description of 
what they did is specific; the presents exchanged are described; the 
planting of a tree and the kind of tree planted are noted; and it seems 
very improbable that the most important part of all, the mingling of 
blood, should have been omitted if it actually occurred. 

There are many other points that it would be profitable to examine, 
but lack of space forbids. We have tried to notice the strongest and 
clearest facts and arguments adduced by the author to show that blood- 
covenanting is a primitive rite, and has “bearings on the Scripture ;” 
but we fail to find such facts recorded in the volume as the title-page led 
us to suppose existed. The bearing which this whole matter of blood- 
covenanting has upon the work and office of Christ, though it forms an 
important part of the work, we have omitted. It has been our purpose 
to examine the facts, and leave to others a consideration of the theories 
based upon them. There is undoubtedly a wide field for inquiry suggested 
by this work. There is much to be explained in regard to the significance 
and office of blood in the Jewish covenant, and in the redemption of 
humanity. This book is a move in the right direction. It touches on 
matters that are worthy of careful and constant study. The book is in- 
teresting and suggestive, and we admire the spirit of Christian devotion 
on the part of the author which finds expression in the quotation with 
which he closes the Appendix : — 


“ Take, dearest Lord, this crushed and bleeding heart, 
And lay it in thine hand, thy piercéd hand ; 
That thine atoning blood may mix with mine 
Till I and my beloved are all one.” 
Edmund M. Vittum. 


GuILrorp, Cr. 


Nature tn Scripture. A Stupy oF BrsiE VERIFICATION IN THE RANGE 
or ComMon Experience. By E.C. Cummines. Pp. 348. Portland, Me.: 
Hoyt, Fogg, & Donham, 193 Middle Street. 1885. 


Tuts book is an important contribution to Christian thought. The au- 
thor may fairly claim to have presented in it a new and very instructive 
way of regarding Christianity. The revelation which the Scriptures 
contain he rightly assumes to be not primarily a disclosure of things remote 
from human life, but of things which are in most intimate relation with 
it, if above it, and which can only be understood when its true meaning 
is perceived. The Scriptures give, therefore, as the correlate of their 
teaching about God information as to man and human life. We should 
miss their meaning were we not to learn from them what God is doing 
with the race as it passes on its course through the earth. We may ex- 
pect, then, he justly infers, as we scrutinize the conditions under which 
man lives, in their influence upon him, to find in them corroborations of 
the Scriptural teaching. It is only in a limited degree that man is the 
author of his own character. The cosmical and social influences to which 
he is subjected from birth, and his hereditary tendencies, combine with 
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the movements of his will in fashioning him. And when he is made, 
he is not a complete whole in himself, but a member of an organism 
apart from which he cannot be understood. Human life, therefore, 
must seem to one who fairly examines it to be, as it were, the hand of 
God, moulding men into worthy members of the divine kingdom, 

On this just and important deduction the author has built an elaborate 
and beautiful structure of thought. One feels in reading the book that 
composing it was a delight; that it was written because thoughts cher- 
ished for many years sought expression. The symmetry of its arrange- 
ment, the completeness with which the conceptions are wrought out, and 
the almost dainty finish of the style, give an impression of ripeness. 
The thoughts have evidently had time to mature and take on full shape 
and fit coloring. 

We give, from the introductory chapter, the writer’s own statement of 
the divisions of his inquiry. He undertakes to seek both in Scripture 
and in nature evidence, — 

“JT. As to our common subjection under the constraints of cosmical 
and social conditions and social governance. — The world tutelage. 

“TI. As to the presumably peculiar inability of primitive man to cope 
at once with the problems confronting him, and the special danger of his 
yielding, from unwise choice, to physical tendencies against the higher 
law of his being. — The fall. 

“TIT. As to that faith and loyalty in man through which he is open 
to suggestions from above, and can move in a manner to be held approved, 
reasonable, and acceptable in a provisional way, in default of advanced 
knowledge, faultless obedience, or ideal devotion. — The principle of jus- 
tification. 

“TV. As to the development of man’s apprehension and experience of 
the not-good as necessarily correlative to his progressive knowledge of 
the good ; together with his possibly wilful violation of faith with respect 
even to obligations on which his physical welfare depends. — The mani- 
festation of evil. 

“ V. As to the motive and method of man’s reconciliation with God, 
in the revelation of his character and will, and of his deliverance from 
the errors and corruptions of a comparatively irresponsible and childish 
career. — The law of atonement. 

“VI. As to the judgments in which faith is appealed to, knowledge 
increased, and law enforced, till the consummation of the world history. 
— Crises in the progress of redemption.” 

To the prosecution of these inquiries Mr. Cummings brings a mind 
familiar with the methods and general results of social and historical sci- 
ence, and pessessing a subtle insight into the operation of moral and 
spiritual forces. The chapters on “ Tutelage a Law of Nature,” “Cosmi- 
eal Tutelage,” “Ages of Human Development,” and “ Death as Conducive 
to Life,” may be mentioned as of especial value. 

That no attempt should be made to meet objections to the theistic view 
of nature was only to be expected from the book’s being addressed to 
believing minds. Perhaps, however, something more than a passing 
notice might profitably have been given to those oppressive facts which 
seem inconsistent with the author’s conception of human life as in every 
case a process of divine tutelage ; the cramping and distorting effect of 
degrading conditions upon untold millions; the brutal violence which has 
VOL. V.— NO. 27. 22 
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robbed so large a part of the race of a goodly share of life; the ravages 
of famine and pestilence. It is assumed by the writer that those from 
whom the good opportunity is wrested here will have some equivalent in 
another life ; an assumption the rightness of which I am not disposed to 
question. But granting this, the fact still remains to be dealt with that 
life has not hitherto fulfilled its proper tutelary function for a very 
large part of mankind. A failure to recognize and explain this will be 
regarded by many as a defect in the book. To those of its readers who 
think that this dark fact results in various ways from the presence of 
moral evil, the inference is natural that if it had had its due effect upon 
the writer’s mind, his conception of the world would have lost the ap- 
pearance of a somewhat arbitrary though genial optimism. 

The least satisfactory chapters, to many readers at least, will be those 
which treat of Biblical facts. Especially in those which treat of the 
work of Christ is it hard to see the fulfillment of the author’s intention. 
Are they an attempt to verify the Scriptural teaching about Christ by an 
appeal to the reader’s knowledge of moral and spiritual laws? Then 
should not a complete presentation of that teaching, at least so far as 
contained in our Lord’s own words, have been made? Was it not arbi- 
trary to leave out his assertion that his death was the ground of the for- 
giveness of human sin, and those which imply his essential oneness with 
the Father ? 

Or are we to suppose that the author wishes to present merely so much 
of the Scriptural teaching concerning Christ as corresponds to man’s spir- 
itual experience, and is therefore verifiable by us? But what guarantee 
have we that such a representation would not be one-sided and mis- 
leading? And certainly the language used seems intended’ to portray 
the Christ whom men followed and whom the church adores. 

The obscurity of the book at this point seems, to speak frankly, to be 
due to the fact of the author’s mind not being entirely freed from a con- 
ception of the revelation contained in the Seriptures which he has himself 
repudiated, namely, that it consists essentially in ideas rather than in 
facts. We find him, for example, saying (p. 343) that “testimonies and 
representations, naturally unverifiable, though accepted as standing for 
what is true, cannot rule in human conviction with the authority of self- 
evidence. Such elements in the Bible, as in other literature, are open to 
doubt and discussion by the very law of our human faculties.” But the 
view of the Bible which has made it a book of “ testimonies and repre- 
sentations ” is happily obsolescent. It comes to a clear-sighted faith to- 
day as the record of facts which belong to the development of human life, 
yet show a new entrance of the divine into that life. This is especially 
true of the career of Christ. It is the kernel of the Biblical teaching. 
To the Christian it is a series of unique facts; the expression of an incar- 
nation of God. It is not “naturally verifiable.” But surely it “rules” his 
conviction. His faith in it is not merely that which comes from accept- 
ing certain testimony as “ standing for what is true.” He has certitude 
regarding it, for his nature is capable of an immediate knowledge of 
God, and ii finds the incarnation an essential element in its conception 
of Him. If we own the validity of Christian knowledge, if we admit that 
Christ, though a veritable man, was more than man, and that his work 
was one which man could not have done, can we be sure that he is justly 
presented in his connection with history, unless the historic ground of that 
in his Person and work which is superhuman is distinctly set forth ? 
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Let it be added that these criticisms do not touch the leading thought 
and motive of the book, and that repeated perusal of it deepens the first 


impression made of fellowship with a comprehensive, refined, and ear- 
nest mind. 


Edward Y. Hincks. 


Tue UNKNOWN Gop, AND OTHER SERMONS. Preached in St. Peter’s, Vere 
Street, by the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CrAuFurRD, M. A., formerly Exhibitioner 
of Oriel College, Oxford. New York : Scribner & Welford, 743-745 Broad- 
way. 


THE position taken in the opening sermon, which gives the title to this 
volume, is substantially that of Sir William Hamilton, as quoted by the 
author : — 


“The Divinity, in a certain sense, is revealed ; ina certain sense, is con- 
cealed : He is at once known and unknown. But the last and highest consecra- 
tion of all true religion must be an altar to the unknown and unknowable God. 
In this consummation nature and revelation, paganism and Christianity, are at 
one.” 


Christian agnosticism is “ that great angel who wrestles with man in 
the nineteenth century,” and refuses to tell his name. The trouble with 
doubt, as with faith, is that it is not sufficiently agnostic. The dogma- 
tism of the critics is as rash and simple as that of the theologians : — 


“ Probably God knows how to exist in divers ways not known or approved 
of by Mr. Matthew Arnold. . . . Perhaps Mr. Matthew Arnold has no right 
to dogmatize complacently about the ocean depths of the Atlantic, merely be- 
cause he holds in his hands a tea-cup of its waters.” 


These sermons are written in the spirit of revolt from dogmatism of 
every kind, but the terms in which the author expresses his dissent seldom 
mean as much as they seem toimply. The beliefs of the author are con- 
tinually asserting themselves through his questionings and denials, and 
the tone of his thought is always reverent and sympathetic. Some of the 
sermons show a fine insight into the workings of the human heart under 
the power of grace. Here is a strong and true passage from the sermon 
on The Strangeness of the Spiritual Life : — 


“TI believe that it is forever true that a genuinely spiritual nature cannot 
become unspiritual. Though the soul of an Augustine should be so plunged in 
the mire of evil that his very garments should abhor him, still that illuminated 
spirit, that God-haunted soul, could not lose the stamp of the Infinite and the 
impress of the Eternal ; could not rest in sin, could not think evil good, or good 
evil ; could not mock with Voltaire, could not sneer with Gibbon ; could not 
permanently accept the food of swine, that is, the grovelling doctrine of a soul- 
less materialism. The spirituality of David set limits to his deterioration, and 
said to the advancing tide of wickedness, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.’ Wondrous and full of prophetic fore-splendors are the earthly resur- 
rections of spiritual natures. Saints slain by evil are constantly coming out of 
their graves of corruption, and appearing unto many, clothed in white gar- 
ments of infinite sorrow and immortal aspiration. The mind of the spirit of 


God is constantly reviving into life the dry, withered bones of the real im- 
perishable elect.” 


Similar in quality but more plaintive in tone is this passage from the 
sermon on The Travail of the Creation: — 


*¢ Man’s heart is indeed an inexplicable mystery. It seems to be endowed 
with so much more capacity for affection than is needed in this life, or rather 
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its loftier specimens seem to be so endowed. God seems to have communicated 
some of his own mysterious infinity to the deeper hearts of the sons of men. 
Hence their inevitable sorrow in this life ; hence their insatiable thirst ; hence 
their perpetual disappointments. Truly, if this life were our all, we might 
well invent a new beatitude, and say, Blessed are the shallow-hearted, for they 
shall not be grieved. The tenderest heart that the world ever knew was the 
saddest : it belonged to Him whose ‘ visage was marred more than any man’s, 
and his form more than the sons of men.’ And so also was it with St. Paul : 
shallow minds might think the world a very friendly, comfortable place, but 
the finer ears of the great Apostle had heard the whole creation groaning. 
And now as the soul listens with sympathetic mournfulness to the unceasing 
groans of the whole creation, is it able to find any meaning in this strange dis- 
cipline of suffering? To some extent I think it is. St. Paul seems to have 
peeceived clearly that the present condition of the world is merely transitional 
and introductory ; he could look forward to a great restitution of all things ; 
he believed entirely that the creation itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God. St. 
Paul knew that the pains of the creation, as it now is, are after all only the 
pains of growth.” 

The pages before us abound in sayings which invite quotation, but on 
the whole the thought is not altogether satisfying. It is not usually fair 
to draw personal contrasts which are suggested by circumstance and out- 
ward relations, but in the present instance our attention is called by the 
author himself to the “ saintly Frederick Denison Maurice,” in whose old 
church he was accustomed to preach at irregular intervals, though never 
as an incumbent of the church. Maurice was a prophet. His words 
are full of awe, weighty with the certainties and assurances of truth. 
The sermons of Mr. Craufurd do not show a like grasp upon eternal 
verities ; they lack something of the master’s prophetic fire and vision. 

William J. Tucker. 


Tue BrericaAL SCHEME OF NATURE AND OF Man. By Rev. A. MAcKEN- 
NAL, B. A. 8vo, pp. 126. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1885. 


Four useful lectures on Biblical Theology for laymen. The first sets 
forth the Genesis poem of creation,as a confession of faith in God, as 
real and as good, and in God’s care for a people. Such a confession- 
theory is, indeed, the clew to Biblical theology, and to the Bible. And 
God’s yearning for a people is one of the most touching traits, and there- 
fore one of the truest, in old Hebrew theology. The second lecture sees 
in the story of the fall utterance of faith in God’s perfection as well as 
in man’s sin. But it is in Lectures III. and IV. that the finest feast is 
spread. They expound New Testament theology, a field where material 
has been prepared far more abundantly than on Old Testament domains ; 
although, indeed, as yet few have put out the hand to turn the sheaves 
into bread for the people. Lecture III., on “ Adam a Figure of Christ,” 
exhibits the early Christians’ faith in the solidarity of mankind. That 
central fact of life is found to be a central declaration of the Gospel ; and 
the importance and preciousness of the Person of Christ lies largely in his 
personal manifestation of that great fact of life. The last lecture, “On 
the Consummation of Human History,” rises at times to singular beauty 
and power. Full of inspiration for the reader who knows life’s conflicts 
are the words of pages 78, 79, concerning the triumph for which Jesus 
ever strove : — 


*‘ An enforced homage was never grateful to Him. He was pained at any 
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profession of attachment to Him which lacked profound moral perception of 
and sympathy with his charactor and mission. He warned his disciples that to 
call Him ‘Lord, Lord,’ gave Him no satisfaction apart from that true under- 
standing of Him, which fellowship with Him alone could inspire. It is in the 
naine of ‘Jesus’ that every knee is to bow ; such homage means the recogni- 
tion of his glory in condescension and sacrifice.” 


Again there is winsome truth in such a forecast as this, page 86: — 


“Christ is the ideal to which humanity shall attain, and the risen Christ is 
the image of what we shall be when we have reached our perfection. The 
world is glorified by such a possibility. It is no longer the prison-house of 
souls ; it is a noble sphere for the sweetest affections and the loftiest powers. 
To come and go at the bidding of sympathy, unhindered by restrictions of 
space ; to find the seas no longer severing us, and doors ceasing to bar us from 
the place where good work is to be done, or a kind word said ; to find the 
forces of nature obedient to saintly desire, to be able to multiply bread for the 
hungry, and charm sickness and frailty and death away by a word — the 
thought of such possibilities sets Creation in a new light.” 


And again, page 93, it is well said that the Biblical scheme of nature 
and of man contains a doctrine of which all other schemes know noth- 
ing : — 

**Man is not intended to be merely a saint, . . . nor a comforter merely, 

. nor to be a sacrifice merely, ever laying himself down, and finding no 
issue for all his devotion, leaving to others to carry on the same weary round 
of toil, dissatisfaction, manful struggle, and endless self-renouncing. That 
view of man’s lot, however it might exalt humanity, dishonours God. . . . All 
these — pious fortitude, courage, sacrifice— are but steps in recovering our 
lost royalty, . . . the glorious liberty of ‘the children of God.” 


The argument of “ Occasion for Jesus’s Miracles ” is finely and power- 
fully expressed on page 87. 
May Mr. Mackennal’s book suggest to many a preacher how fruitful 
for the pastor is study of the theology of the Old and New Testaments. 
A. Duff. 


AIREDALE COLLEGE, BRADFORD, ENG. 


History or CuristrAN Doctrine. By Henry C. SHELDON, Professor of 
Historical Theology in Boston University. In two volumes. Vol.I. From 
A. D. 90 to 1517, pp. viii., 411 ; Vol. II. From A. p. 1517-1885, pp. v., 444. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1886. $3.50. 


Tuis is a clear, concise, and comprehensive compendium of the history 
of Christian doctrine. While sufficiently thorough and complete to be a 
text-book in theological instruction, it is adapted in method and style to 
the wants of a much larger circle of readers. Laymen who desire to be- 
come acquainted with the formation of the leading creeds of the church, 
and with the variations and progress of thought upon the articles of their 
Christian faith, will find it an interesting and helpful work. With Rev. 
Mr. Crippen’s “ Popular Introduction to the History of Christiar. Doe- 
trine,” published in 1883 by the Messieurs Clark, of Edinburgh, it pro- 
vides for those who would find other well-known works too elaborate or 
technical a much-needed and practical guide. 

The arrangement of the materials is simple and convenient. Five 
periods are made,—a. pv. 90-320, 320-726, 726-1517, 1517-1720, 
1720-1885. Each period is considered under six rubrics, — Factors in 
the Doctrinal Development of the Period; the Godhead; Creation and 
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Creatures; Redeemer and Redemption ; the Church and the Sacraments ; 
Eschatology. These divisions are not minute enough to require a carry- 
ing back to earlier periods of later distinctions, nor too large to admit of 
precision and definiteness. Combined with a generally good periodol- 
ogy they afford the double advantage of enabling the reader to consider 
each doctrine in its connection with other doctrines at successive stages 
of the history, or to follow its individual development from the begin- 
ning to the present time. 

The study of the history of Christian doctrine is preéminently adapted 
to correct narrowness in opinion, and at the same time to promote stabil- 
ity and assurance in essentials. Professor Sheldon has written with ad- 
mirable candor and impartiality. We have here and there missed a fact 
or an opinion which we should like to have seen given, or have desired a 
different emphasis or proportion, but we have observed no misstatement 
or careless interpretation of belief. ‘The book is a model in its fair- 
ness. For this reason it is specially timely and serviceable. It can 
hardly fail of being very useful in promoting an intelligent treatment of 
the doctrinal questions now under discussion. 

If from love of the noble science which Professor Sheldon is so ably 
cultivating, and with reference to future editions of this work, we may 
venture upon some suggestions, they gather about two or three points. 

The method of the History, as we have intimated, is admirably fitted 
to didactic purposes. It has, however, its exposures. There is danger 
of merging the historical in the systematic, of making the church in its 
doctrinal labor seem somewhat like-a class of theological students trying 
to compass, in a given time, a system of divinity. It suggests the thought 
that each period worked alike at each of the doctrines enumerated in the 
rubrics, and that abstract logical laws have controlled the movement. 
Professor Sheldon is aware of this liability, and suggests in the introduc- 
tion some excellent cautions. We think, however, that more might be 
done in the body of the work to make distinct to the reader the different 
points of view from which different periods looked at Christianity as a 
whole, the relative importance attached from time to time to different 
doctrines, the reasons why now this principle, now that, became ascend- 
ant. In passing to the Reformation Professor Sheldon points out that it 
would not be accurate to describe this movement simply as a restoration 
of primitive Christianity. It was a better understanding of Christianity 
than the early church gained. Something of this sort marks every 
great advance, and to appreciate this is the most important duty of the 
historian and the best lesson he can teach. What conception did men 
have of Christianity as a whole? is always a necessary inquiry for the 
historian of Christian doctrine. 

The grouping of materials by periods also exposes to the same peril of 
abstract uniformity. This danger is the more urgent the more powerful 
and productive the period. Changes then come quicker. The move- 
ment is more rapid. Within each period adopted by Professor Sheldon 
there were marked developments, with noticeable steps or stages. This 
is preéminently true of the earliest period and of that which includes the 
Reformation. We think that the treatment of the first period might be 
improved by a more definite discussion of the problems involved in the 
formation of the Old Catholic Church, the rise of sacerdotalism, the tran- 
sition from the stage of religious faith to that of ecclesiastical dogma and 
the interconnections of the two. We appreciate the difficulty of such a 
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task, the danger of marring the simplicity of the method, of confusing by 
giving too much. But there are higher considerations which seem to be 
imperative. We should have been glad, also, if there had been included 
in the general part a history of Apology. It is in this field that the 
views taken of Christianity as a whole, to which we have referred, be- 
come particularly obvious. 

The only other matter that deserves notice in this line of suggestion is 
the statement of the relations of Augustinianism and Calvinism to Ar- 
minianism. Professor Sheldon does not fail to be governed here as else- 
where by the spirit of candor.and fairness. He intimates or implies the 
differences between Arminius and Episcopius, between the later Armin- 
ianism and Methodism. The latter is justly credited with positions upon 
original sin and the preveniency of grace which are acceptable to moder- 
ate er later Calvinists. In fact, the permanent service of Augustinian- 
ism lies very much in its impressing just these doctrines of universal de- 
pravity and dependence on prevenient grace. If our Methodist brethren 
maintain these tenets, as they do, they with us may thank Augustine for 
his service, as we are disposed to thank their ecclesiastical fathers for 
having helped to modify opinions respecting the absolute decree and hu- 
man freedom. Methodism “teaches,” says our author, “a species of 
synergism, — a synergism, however, in which the initiative is always as- 
signed to God, and man’s part is reduced to the rank of a subordinate 
though necessary factor.” Such a statement indicates an influence of 
Augustinianism and Calvinism on Arminianism, which deserves, perhaps, 
fuller recognition than it receives. Professor Sheldon also notices the ten- 
dency in important later German theologians to accept the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of perseverance. He hardly does justice, however, to this element 
of Calvinism. The Arminian system is commended by emphasizing its 
strongest points ; the Calvinistic is depreciated by exposing its weakest. 
But as the church has consented to the Augustinian doctrine of gratia 
preveniens it is not likely to let go of the principle of gratia perficiens. 
An election in Christ to eternal life, an election which is through free- 
dom, and which gives assurance of victory through the pledged power 
and loving purpose of God, is the most powerful inspiration of Christian 
heroism. It is worthy of God thus to receive and treat a whole-hearted 
trust. It makes life a victory. The doctrine of the absolute decree re- 
quires adjustment to, modification by, the doctrines of universal atone- 
ment and of personality ; but when we observe our author’s failure to dis- 
cern the stronger sides of Calvinism we are reminded of his words re- 
specting “the zealous Arminian ” contemplating the statements of later 
Calvinists, —‘“‘he sees that there is work still to be done to bring them 
over to his stand-point.” If our Arminian brethren will go on from 
‘* prevenient ” to “ persevering” grace we shall then probably pretty much 
agree about the “absolute decree,” as we do now about the “horrible 

ecree.” 


Egbert C. Smyth. 
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Trryns: The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns; the Results of the 
latest Excavations. By Dr. HENry ScHLIEMANN. The Preface by Professor 
F. ADLER, and Contributions by Dr. Wm. DorPrELD. With 188 woodcuts, 24 
rg in chromolithography, one map, and four plans. Pp. lxiv., 385. New 

ork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN is not only the pioneer, but also the prince of scien- 
tific excavation. Again have his spade and pickaxe been employed, and 
again have there been unearthed for us the usual abundance and quality 
of archeological material that have followed so marvelously on all of the 
doctor’s self-sustained searches after concealed treasure. 

The present work, on the “Excavations at Tiryns,” seems likely to 
prove the must valuable, as it is also the most scientific in character, of 
Schliemann’s publications, The introductory essay by Professor Adler, of 
Berlin, is an attempt to group into a single presentation “ the results — as 
regards the technical and artistic aspects of architecture — which follow 
from Schliemann’s excavations in Troy, Mykenae, Orchomenos, and Ti- 
ryns; and .. . to shape them into a picture of the oldest art of building in 
Greece and Asia Minor.” For the sake of completeness, however, Pro- 
fessor Adler utilizes also “the architectural harvests of the latest dis- 
coveries in Attica and Argolis,” that is, in Spata, Menidi, and near 
Nauplia. 

Chapter I., by Schliemann, gives a brief narrative of the work of ex- 
cavation itself. It was first undertaken in 1876, but not till 1884 was it 
entered on with any profound purpose of thoroughness: it was then con- 
tinued so long as the season would permit ; and again in 1885, from the 
middle of April till the middle of July. The work of 1885, however, 
was intrusted almost wholly to Dr. Wm. Dérpfeld, — already well known 
among archeologists for his services in the work of the German commis- 
sion which conducted the excavations at Olympia. Dérpfeld was also 
associated with Schliemann in connection with the work at Tiryns in 
1884. 

Chapter II., by Schliemann, discusses questions connected with the 
topography, chronology, and history of Tiryns; it is hardly necessary to 
add that it is given with characteristically German thoroughness of de- 
tail. 


*¢In the southeastern corner of the plain of Argos, on the west and lowest 
and flattest of those rocky heights which here form a group and rise like islands 
from the marshy plain, at a distance of eight stadia from the Gulf of Argos, 
lay the prehistoric citadel of Tiryns, now called Palwocastron. It was held 
in the highest veneration as the birthplace of Herakles, and was famed for its 
Cyclopean walls, which in ancient days were regarded as a miracle. Pausanias 
indeed places them side by side with the Pyramids of Egypt, saying, ‘ Now the 
Hellenes have a mania for admiring that which is foreign much more than 
that which is in their own land, and thus the most eminent writers have agreed 
to describe the Pyramids with the greatest minuteness, whilst they bestow not 
a word on the treasure-house of Minyas or the walls of Tiryns, which, never- 
theless, are fully as deserving of admiration.’ Even Homer expresses his ad- 
miration by the epithet re:x:deooa, which he bestows on Thebes : — 


‘For those that held Argos and the walled Tirynth.’ — IL. m. 559. 
Eustathios remarks on this Homeric passage, thy 8¢ T. te.xideooay Aéyer Bid Td 
ed teretxloOu..” 


But when Pausanias says that a yoke of two mules could not move the 
smallest stone in the fortress walls of Tiryns from its place, there is 
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manifestly an exaggeration ; for there is hardly a block larger than ten 
feet long by four feet square, while the average is much smaller. Yet 
these walls have always stood unrivaled for size and grandeur, and remain 
to-day almost as Pausanias saw them 600 years after the destruction 
of the citadel by the Argives, more than 2,300 years ago. As to the fate 
of Tiryns, however, Dr. Schliemann has no hesitation in ascribing the 
destruction of both towns (Tiryns and Mykenae) not to the usual date, 
468 B. c., but to the time of the Doric migration. His words are: — 


“ We may indeed admit, with the highest probability, that both Tiryns and 
Mykenae were destroyed at the time of some great revolution, a revolution so 
destructive in its effect, so terrible in its consequences, that the civilization of 
Greece was completely overthrown, and upon its ruins arose a new and wholly 
different culture, in all branches of human industry. And, in fact, we possess 
the most trustworthy information concerning this fearful revolution. It was 
brought about by the Doric invasion, or the so-called Return of the Heracleidae, 
which the tradition of all antiquity with wonderful agreement places eighty 
years after the Trojan war, or about the year 1100 B. c. 

‘¢ By this great historical event is explained in the most natural manner the 
sudden and complete disappearance of the flourishing but quite peculiar civili- 
zation of which we have the remains in the antiquities of Tiryns and Mykenae. 
There can, however, remain no doubt that this great revolution was not limited, 
as has been supposed, to the Peloponnesus. It must have extended to North- 
eastern Greece, and at least, though possibly in a less degree, to Attica ; for 
those remains of culture which we find in the beehive tomb of Menidi, on the 
Acropolis of Athens and Megara, in Eleusis, in the graves of Spata and Aliki, 
as well as in the islands of Salamis and Aegina, and which show such close con- 
nection with those of Tiryns and Mykenae, likewise disappear suddenly and 
leave no trace.” 


Dérpfeld, however, when discussing on page 307 the Later Remains of 
the Citadel, says that if the architectural “finds” (the Doric capital, 
ete.), which did not belong to the palace, belonged to a building erected 
after the destruction of the palace, then the palace must have been de- 
stroyed long before the year 468. But he immediately adds: — 


‘*While, therefore, it is very probable that the account of the destruction of 
the Argives in 468 refers to a second destruction of the Acropolis, and of the 
Doric temple thereon, yet it is not impossible that the palace was destroyed 
along with it in the fifth century B. c.” 


Chapter III., by Schliemann, describes briefly objects of terra-cotta, 
stone, ete., found in excavating the layers of débris of the oldest set- 
tlement of Tiryns. For unmistakable evidences of a settlement ante- 
dating the building of the great “ Cyclopean ” walls and the royal palace 
are said to appear in the form, workmanship, and decorations of the pot- 
tery, which was quite distinct from that used by the inhabitants of the 
palace : — 


“These latter are, with few exceptions, turned on the wheel, painted, in gen- 
eral very like those found at Megara, and are also analogous to those found in 
the deepest strata of the Acropolis of Athens, at the foot of the temple of 
Demeter in Eleusis, in the beehive tomb of Menidi, in Spata, Aliki, Nauplia, 
Salamis, Aegina, Rhodes, and Crete ; but the pottery of the primitive settlers 
belongs to the stage of the last four prehistoric towns excavated at Troy, and 
of the settlers on the site of the tumulus of Protesilaos on the shore of the 
Thracian Chersonese.”’ 7 


Vases, jars, jugs, plates, goblets, idols, polishing-stones, obsidian arrow- 
heads, stone corn-bruisers, hammers, and spinning-whorls, bone bodkins 
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and embroidery-needles, and three human skeletons are catalogued in 
this chapter. 

Chapter 1V., by Schliemann, describes objects found in the débris of 
the second settlement. There are catalogued vases decorated with geo- 
metrical patterns (assumed by Schliemann to have been of foreign, that 
is, Phoenician manufacture, and imported to Tiryns), with figures of men, 
animals, birds, fish, shells; also vases coated, as it were, with a glossy 
white finish and ornamented with spiral designs, rosettes, the maeander, 
etc.; and a variety of idols in terra-cotta, — both of rude and more ad- 
vanced modeling. In the same limits with the foregoing were found also 
bronze figures and tools; and lead, the latter in the form of clamps, as 
well as one large piece in the form of half a pig, and several fragments 
of sheet lead. There was no trace of iron (except a single arrow-head 
of later date found in the ramp of the citadel), and but the slightest 
trace of silver. Objects of stone were numerous; there were found also 
a broken ivory comb, a bone bodkin, a bit of charred wood, a pearl of 
cobalt glass, and some small objects of glass paste such as are found in 
Egypt also. 

Chapter V., by Dorpfeld, brings us to the most important results of this 
work of excavation, —the buildings. The Acropolis of Tiryns was divided 
by the natural slope of the rock into an upper, middle, and lower citadel ; 
the walls of which have so long had an especial interest for the archzol- 
ogist on account of their “‘Cyclopean” structure. From the excavation 
made in 1885, however, it appears that “almost all the stones, before 
being used, had been wrought on one or several faces with a pickham- 
mer.” ‘ Thus the walls of Tiryns must not be spoken of as being com- 
posed of unhewn, but of roughly dressed stones.” It is found also that 
a “horizontal arrangement of the blocks of stone has been effected in 
the outer walls more regularly than is usually assumed.” And nearly all 
the walls, the outer walls of the citadel as well as the inner walls of the 
palace, were built with clay-mortar. The washing of the rains of thou- 
sands of years, and the mining work of lizards and rats, sufficiently ex- 
plain the removal of the mortar from joints and exposed portions; but 
wherever pieces of wall are laid bare which had been covered for cen- 
turies with débris, the mortar within the joints still shows itself well- 
preserved. 

After briefly sketching the walls of the upper citadel, Dérpfeld closes a 
general description of the palace with the words : — 


*¢ The picture which rises before us, as we thus wander round the citadel, of 
the palace and its arrangements is still in some points misty ; but taken all in 
all, is surprisingly complete. The dwelling-house of a ruler in the Heroic age 
was until now only known to us by the descriptions of Homer. Nothing re- 
mained of the palaces of Menelaus, of Odysseus, or the other heroes ; the few 
crooked walls at Ithaka, which in histories of architecture usually pass for the 
Palace of Odysseus, had in truth no claim to the name. The nearest resem- 
blance or approach to an ancient royal palace was the dwelling of the ancient 
ruler of Troy, dug out two years ago among the buildings in the second 
stratum at Hissarlik ; but these buildings were so destroyed that no clew to 
the connection of the various rooms could be found. How clearly, on the other 
hand, rises before us from these discoveries at Tiryns the image of the home 
of the prehistoric king! We see the mighty walls, with their towers and 
gates, and enter into the palace by the pillar-decked Propylaea. We recognize 
the men’s court, with its great altar, surrounded by porticoes ; we see, fur- 
ther, the stately Megaron with its anteroom and vestibule ; we even enter 
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the bath-room ; and finally pass on to the women’s dwelling, with its separate 
court and numerous chambers. This is a picture which floats before the mind 
of every reader of Homer — for example, in the description of the return of 
Odysseus and the massacre of the suitors —a picture which many a savant has 
endeavored to reconstruct after the data given by Homer.” “There always 
remained, however, questions to which all the acuteness in the world on the 

art of Homeric scholars could give no answer in the words of the poet. 
lier of these riddles are now solved by the palace at Tiryns.” 


Then follows an elaborate description of the details given above. A spot 
of special interest in this “lordly house” is the bath-room. The floor of 
this room is one gigantic block of limestone, about ten feet by thirteen feet, 
having at its northeastern corner a square gutter cut, which leads into a 
pipe belonging to a well-traced system of drainage for the whole palace. 
From a fragment of thick terra-cotta which was found the excavators have 
reconstructed for us, with great ingenuity at least, if not with accuracy, a 
hypothetical bath-tub (Plate 24). 

The description of the plan of the palace is given with the greatest 
fullness, not only because of the importance of these ruins in the history 
of Greek architecture and the interest with which these details must be 
read by every archeologist, but also, in order that the record of what still 
remained at the time of this excavation may be always available, even 
when the inevitable destruction which must sooner or later involve the 
more exposed or perishable portions has actually taken place. In this 
connection, we must remind the reader that the walls of the ruins of the 
palace are nowhere more than three feet high. 

This chapter concludes with short sketches of Architectural Rem- 
nants of an Older Settlement, of Building Materials and Construction, 
of the walls, parastades, pillars, roof, floor, doors, and of Isolated Frag- 
ments of Architecture. The first fragment noticed is the “ Kyanos 
Frieze,” — just such an one as Homer mentions as belonging to the Pal- 
ace of Alkinoos. The doctrine of R. Lepsius that kyanos (xvavos) was 
not blue steel, as was universally believed, but either the natural lapis 
lazuli, and the real ultramarine color, or the artificial blue Egyptian glass, 
had been fully accepted and further developed by Professor Helbig in 
his recent book, “* Das Homerische Epos.” Helbig uses the words : — 

“Hence I think it reasonable to conjecture that the poet conceived the 


upper band of the wall in the megaron of Alkinoos as coated with blue glass- 
paste.” 


To which Dérpfeld adds : — 


“ Helbig’s conjecture has been brilliantly confirmed by the discovery of our 
frieze ; and there can be no doubt that, in mentioning his @pryxds «vdvo1o, Homer 
had in view a frieze which — like that in Tiryns — was inlaid with blue glass- 
paste.” 


A section of Chapter V. is devoted to Wall Paintings, remains and 
traces of which were found on the plastering in the Women’s Hall. The 
designs most frequently include spirals, rosettes, flowers, and figures of 
winged creatures. ‘The flowers correspond remarkably in pattern with 
those ornamenting the ceiling at Orchomenos, while the winged creatures 
resemble those found executed in gold among the ruins of Mykenae. 
In all these paintings only five different colors seem to occur, — white, 
black, blue, red, yellow ; and no mixed colors are noticed. On the largest 
preserved fragment of wall-plastering is represented a mighty bull run- 
ning towards the left ; above whose back is seen a man in a most un- 
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natural position, supported by the grasp of the right hand on the horn of 
the bull. This picture suggests a well-known passage of the Iliad (xv., 
679) where the horse-tamer is described as “leaping from the back of 
one of the four galloping horses which he has yoked together, on to the 
back of another.” 

There is the clearest evidence that all this painting was done al fresco. 
Moreover, an outline having been first made with a pencil, the color 
was afterward put on with a free hand; for in the painting of the bull, 
for instance, it is easy to see, where the paint has washed out, that the 
artist had at first painted the figure somewhat longer, that he had 
twice grounded the tail differently before he gave it its present position, 
and that the forefeet were originally drawn somewhat higher. 

Says Dérpfeld : — 


“ Though Homer makes no direct mention of plastered walls, we may per- 
haps infer from the epithet geords, which he gives to porticoes, and raypavdess, 
which he gives to walls (évéma), that he alludes to the smooth, painted plaster 
coating of the walls.” 


The final chapter, by Dérpfeld, includes besides a detailed description 
of the whole upper fortress walls — which the excavation of 1885 had 
brought to light— some technical remarks on the masonry, and some 
sections supplementary of Chapter V. There follows an appendix con- 
taining the report of “the well-known chemist, M. Otto Helm, of Dan- 
zig;” who analyzed some amber beads, sent him by Dr. Schliemann, 
that were found in the royal tombs of Mykenae. Helm declares these 
beads to be Baltic amber. This, it is argued by Schliemann, indicates 
that in those very remote times (the second millennium B. c.), — 


“There was already traffic between Greece and the inhabitants of the Baltie 
coast... . May the amber perhaps have been brought through Russia to 
Colchis, and thence by Pheenician ships to Greece? At all events, the only 
time that Homer mentions amber for sale, it is in Phenician hands. . . . That 
the amber trade in later prehistoric times was in Pheenician hands is beyond a 
doubt.” 


On other points, in fact throughout the book, Dr. Schliemann commits 
himself anew to the doctrine that Phenician colonists were the builders 
not only of the gigantic walls of Tiryns, but also of the great prehistoric 
walls of many other parts of Greece. Professor Adler, indeed, does not 
pronounce against this view, though he thinks that the work of excava- 
tion must include the citadel of Mykenae and the oldest architectural 
monuments of Lycia and Crete, for the purpose of further comparison, 
before the question can be finally settled. 

When Dr. Schliemann began his work at Tiryns in 1884, it was cur- 
rently reported in Athens that— according to his own words — he was 
conducting excavations for the last time. But when one reads that it 
was his daily habit during this campaign to rise at 3.45 A. M., swallow 
four grains of quinine as a preventative against fever, and then go with his 
boatman punctually at four o’clock for a swim of from five to ten min- 
utes in the open sea (from which “ he was obliged to climb into the boat 
again by the oar,” — a difficult operation, but one which practice, he says, 
made easy and safe), one feels that, in spite of more than threescore 
years, there must be left strength sufficient still for many campaigns, 
And it seems very doubtful whether the doctor can resist the temptation 
to contribute, through further excavations, towards the solution of some 
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of the all-important questions whose answers seem now to lie so tantaliz- 
ingly near. 

‘Though the present work will be of special value for the architect, the 
archeologist, and the commentator on the Homeric poems, it will prove 
by no means devoid of interest for every cultivated man. 

Edward G. Coy. 


A History or GERMAN LITERATURE. By W. Scnerer. Translated by 
Mrs. F. C. ConyBEARE. Edited by F. Max Mixier. 2 vols., 12mo, pp 
xii., 401 ; vii., 425. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. $3.50. 


One of the most valuable contributions recent years have brought to 
the history of German letters is contained in these pages of Scherer. 

It may be said in general that there are three distinct methods of 
studying literature. The first treats literary productions as isolated phe- 
nomena independent of all time and place relations. This method, un- 
fortunately still ruling, is akin to that of the early chronicles. A second 
class may be styled narrative-histories ; their object being to fill in the 
background with sketches of contemporary social and political conditions. 
A third method treats literature as a science conformed to law. It aims 
to establish general principles and, in accordance therewith, to codrdinate 
and explain observed phenomena. 

The second method is that chosen by Scherer, and he has adopted the 
style usually designated as popular-scientific. Professor Scherer holds the 
chair of German Literature at the University of Berlin, and enjoys a 
high reputation as literary critic. He tells us that the first suggestion 
of this work came from Miillenhoff, and that the latter placed all his 
researches at his (Scherer’s) disposal; also that Gervinus’s history of 
literature has been his constant study for years. In the field of German 
linguistics Miillenhoff’s name is one of those best known, while among 
German literary historians Gervinus still holds the first rank. Scherer 
was thus well schooled for his task. 

As characteristic of his history, we notice first the harmony of propor- 
tions and excellence of arrangement generally observed. Within the lim- 
its of seven hundred pages, it is by no means an easy task to discuss crit- 
ically so broad a theme as a national literature, giving to each subject and 
author just part and place. In this it seems to us that Scherer has been 
more than ordinarily successful. 

Again. the book is remarkably free from national bias. Notably in 
the earlier period the influence of the French epic and of the Provencal 
lyric upon German court literature is duly recognized, and the superiority, 
in the main, of the Romance poet over his German imitator conceded. 
So, also, in the study of the folk-epic we gratefully miss the hyperboles 
of earlier writers. And we observe the same spirit of judicial fairness 
and of freedom from local bias in the treatment of the early drama, of 
Luther, Klopstock, ete., ete. A third characteristic feature is the broad 
acquaintance with modern literature and with the latest results of re- 
search in its various fields. 

As regards style, the original displays a high degree of art in color, har- 
mony, and movement. It is a finished narrative, interspersed with illus- 
tration, and moving rhythmically. 

On the other hand, we observe, first, a lack of personal acquaintance 
with Icelandic, that language whose poetry and sagas throw so much light 
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upon early Germanic customs and beliefs ; and, second, an absence, not 
infrequent, of clear, definite statement. For example, in treating of the 
history of the court epic, a few lines devoted to a succinct presentation of 
the literary movement in the Provence (mainly lyric), and in Northern 
France (mainly epic), as a basis from which to deduce the relations be- 
tween the literatures, original and imitative, and the influence of the one 
upon the other, would, to our mind, have added greatly to the value of 
this study. This charge may be urged against the book as a whole ; still, 
its popular character must always be borne in mind, and this is, perhaps, 
at least a partial excuse. To state that the judgment of our author is to 
be accepted “ cum grano salis ” is to repeat a truism. 

With regard to the translation, its marginal paragraphing, if we may 
so style it, adds a value not found in the original. It is written in good 
English, and is, in the main, a faithful rendering of the text. But the 
translator seems to have had little or no understanding for the graces of 
Scherer’s style. Whole sentences are omitted, which, perhaps, add no 
new thought, but serve as illustration, and, furthermore, supply the move- 
ment which characterizes the original from beginning to end. It would 
be, perhaps, too severe to accuse Mrs. Conybeare of lack of familiarity 
with the idiom ; but it certainly appears at times as if the translator had 
turned aside from obstacles. 

As illustrative of the above, opening at random we find at the begin- 
ning of the tenth chapter, in the original (fourth edition) : — 

“¢Schliess zu die Jammerpforten, 
Und lass an allen Orten 
Auf so viel Blutvergiessen 
Die Friedensstréme fliessen !’ 


« Also sang und betete . . . Paulus Gerhardt.” 


This is wholly omitted by the translator. 
So, in the description of Goethe’s life (page 481, original ; page 93, 


vol. ii., translation) : — 


* Sein Ideal ist die Unschuld. Schonheit definirt er als Diimmerung. Mond 
und Nebelschleier, sanftes Licht und zarte Verhiillung scheinen ihm der héchste 
Reiz.” 

In place of which we have the bare phrase : — 

§ His ideal at this time was innocence.” 


But despite the defects of style in the translation, we cannot commend 
this work too highly to those who desire an acquaintance with the history 
af German Literature. 


Chas. Sprague Smith. 
Cotums1A CoLLeGcE, New York. 
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HISTORY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


By EDUARD (WILHELM EUGEN) REUSS, 


Professor Ordinarius in the Evangelical Theological Faculty of the Emperor William’s University, 
Strassburg, Germany. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FirtH REVISED AND ENLARGED GERMAN EpITION, 
WITH NUMEROUS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ADDITIONS, 
BY 


EDWARD L. HOUGHTON, A. M. 
In two volumes, 8vo, $5.00. 


This translation of a work which has become a standard in Germany, 
treats, with the thoroughness characteristic of the great German scholars, of 
(1.) The Origin and Development of a Sacred Literature of the New Testa- 
ment; (II.) Collection of Sacred Books of the Christians into a whole for use 
in the Churches; (III.) Preservation of their original form; (IV.) Dissemi- 
nation of the collection among Christian peoples; (V.) Use made of them in 
Theology. 


The work of Professor Reuss, by its historic method, its comprehensiveness, and the help its copi- 
ous references give a student for the prosecution of his researches, places itself in the very front rank 
of so-called “Introductions.” The translation of it, with the added bibliographical references, es- 
pecially to works written in English, and the enlarged index, constitutes one of the most valuable 
recent publications in biblical literature. A generation of students will thank you for it.— Prof. J. 
Henry TuareEr, Cambridge. 


The substantial value of the work is very great. It has not been accessible to American scholars 
for the lack of a good and cheap translation. This has now been furnished. . .. In its present 
form it is to be accepted as one of the most important aids to the study of the New Testament of the 
last decade. — Christian Advocate (New York). 


While each [of the departments of the volume] has real and large value, the last especially com- 
mends itself as . . . richly reviewing a very important and not largely cultivated field of knowledze, 
of the greatest value to the student of sacred truth. We hope Mr. Houghton may reap a satisfying 
reward for the excellent service here done by bim to the cause of sacred letters. These volumes 
should be where every scholar can consult them. — The Congregationalist (Boston). 


In respect to this work it may fairly be said that what learning, ability, skillful arrangement of the 
material, and a good digesting of the whole matter can accomplish on so vast a field has been accom- 
plished by Dr. Reuss in these volumes. — Pres, O. Cone, D. D., Buchtel College, Akron. 

An uncounted store of the most valuable, because available learning touching the subjects consid- 
ered... . Asa thoroughly learned, fair (as seen from the author’s point of view), and eminently 
able handling of these subjects, we know of nothing bettcr. . . . It may be cordially recommended 
to any one who may be seeking to master its subjects. The translation here given deserves the most 
emphatic approval. — Methodist Review (New York). 


Mr. Houghton has given us a correct and readable translation of one of the most important and 
valuable of the recent works on the origin, composition, and authorship of the New Testament writ- 
ings; for this character must be accorded to Reuss’s work. — Prof. Georer P. Fisuer, New Haven. 


The two volumes of Mr. Houghton’s translation of Professor Reuss’s great work constitute a most 
valuable addition to the small number of truly scientific discussions of their subject in our language. 
— Unitarian Review (Boston). 


An exhaustive and valuable treatise. — Zhe Churchman (New York). 
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A Children’s Sermon. 
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A Review of Religious Matters 
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Every Number Contains : 
A Brief Review of the latest books 
suitable for the minister. 





THE PULPIT is the cheapest magazine 
of its kind published in America. 
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A semi-monthly magazine, published 
on the Ist and 15th of each month. 
Containing the current sermons of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Yearly, $1.50. Clergymen, $1.00. 


Single numbers, 15 cents. 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thoughts for Thought. 


DISCUSSIONS OF TIMELY TOPICS 


By WILLIAM FREDERIC FABER. 


150 pp. 12mo. Price, post-paid, fine 
cloth, $1.00. 








CONTENTS. 


I. Church and State: A Plea for their Com- 
plete Separation. 
II. Church and State: Religious Benefits from 
their Complete Separation. 
III. Divisions of American Christendom. 
IV. The Coming Church. 
V. America’s Hope and Mission. 
VI. The Nation. 
NII. The Family and the Education of the 
Young. 


As will appear from the above list 
of subjects, these discussions deal with 
some of the most vital questions now 
confronting the American citizen and 
the American Christian. They were 
originally prepared as discourses ad- 
dressed to the writer’s regular congre- 
gation; hence the treatment is of ne- 
cessity succinct. As revised for the 
press they have undergone little change 
—none in the direction of expansion, 
because their primary object is to 
awaken thought. 

The discourses are printed in the or- 
der in which they were delivered ; but 
for this fact the author would perhaps 
have adopted a more logical arrange- 
ment. As it is, the “Plea for Com- 
plete Separation of Church and State” 
stands first, being called out by the 
agitation over the so-called “ Freedom 
of Worship” bill in this State, a move- 
ment of which the repetition may be 
looked for during the present winter. 
From this theme the author proceeds 
to more fundamental themes, closing 


| with a discussion upon the proper 


preparation of the young for the du- 
ties of the Family, the Nation, and the 
Church. 
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Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek. 
By EDWARD ROBINSON, D. D., LL. D. 


New and Revised Edition, by M. B. Rippxz, Professor in the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00. 


Dr. Robinson’s Greek Harmony has for many years held the first rank among works 
of its class. But the discovery of new manuscripts, and the critical labors of Greek 
scholars, have resulted in numerous more or less important corrections and changes 
which it was highly desirable should be incorporated in this work. Professor Riddle, 
who is easily one of the foremost American scholars in Greek, especially the Greek of 
the New Testament, has made a very careful and thorough revision of Dr. Robinson’s 
Greek Harmony, producing a work of inestimable value to clergymen and theological 
students. 

The distinctive advantages of this edition are : — 


1, A better Greek text, enabling the student to form an adequate idea of the minute 
resemblances and divergences of the Gospels. 

2. A carefully sifted list of authorities for readings where there is a difference of opin- 
ion among recent editors. This advantage is great: (a) in relieving the student 
of the mass of secondary authorities; (4) in ignoring, as scholars must now do, 
the poorly-supported readings of the so-called received text ; (c) in giving an idea 
of the correctness of the readings accepted in the Revised Version. Thus the 
student of the New Testament has a valuable assistant in actual training of his 
judgment upon questions of textual criticism. No English work can be as useful 
to the beginner in textual criticism, and the more mature student has a careful 
collation of readings and authorities before his eye. Only a trained student can 
appreciate this advantage. 

3. The Additional Notes in the Appendix present the result of more recent studies 
than those of Dr. Robinson. The questions are approached in a spirit, and are 
handled in a manner, not out of accord with those of the distinguished author. 





Harmony of the Four Gospels in English. 
By EDWARD ROBINSON, D. D., LL. D. 


Revised Edition, with Additional Notes, by M. B. Rrpptz, D. D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in Hartford Theological Seminary. 1 vol. 8vo. [Nearly 
Ready.) 


This Harmony retains the Authorized Version, but gives in foot-notes the correct 
readings and renderings of the Revised Version, so far as questions of harmony are 
concerned. ‘The full Appendix virtually reproduces the additions and alterations in 
the Appendix to the new edition of the Greek Harmony, which have been pronounced 
exceedingly valuable by competent critics. Professor Riddle has aimed to make his 
Notes as clear and untechnical as possible, so that they may be helpful to persons who 
are not familiar with the Greek. 

Dr. Robinson’s Harmony has long been the standard. It is now brought up to date 
by Professor Riddle, who has added to it the results of recent scholarship. 
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SCIENTIFIC THEISM. 


By Francis ELtt1newoop Assot, Ph. D. Sec- 
ond edition just ready. 12mo, cloth, 242 pages. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of Two Dollars. 


The main purpose of the book is to show that modern 
science, philosophically yo leads not to Atheism, 
not to Agnosticism, not to Idealism, but to a Realistic 
Spiritual Theism, which will satisfy both “‘ head’? and 
“ heart.””»—The Author, in the New York Nation, Oct. 


The American philosophy will, therefore, be a REatism, 
opposed to IDEALISMon the one hand and to AGNOSTICISM 
on the other.— President James MoCosu, in the New 
Princeton Review, January, 1 

It may be we shall find that Christianity itself is in 
some sort a scaffolding, and that the final building is a 
pure and perfect theism: When “ the kingdom shall be 
= up to God,” that “* God may be all in all.” — Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Guapstong, in the Nineteenth Century, Janu- 


This work, by one of the first living minds, is a pro- 
found attempt to place theism on the immovable ground 
of modern science. — Montreal Star. 

Only once in a great while does a work of such moment 
appear. — Rev. Francis TIFFANY. 

The great Darwin gave us the right method of studying 
visible Nature; Dr. Abbot extends the theory and method 
to the universe, to the human mind, toGod. Such a book 
should make an epoch in the intellectual history of our 
——- The book is a very great performance. — Boston 


It bears evidence throughout of wide reading and ~~ 
thinking: every page throbs with brain-force. .. . It is 
a masterful treatment of its high theme, and can but at 
= weight toward the establishing of the religious phi- 
osophy that is to come as the product of science, —of 
science in its large sense, as applied to the whole universe 
of matter and mind. It has science at its back, and, 
with that support, its leading ideas will, we believe, event- 
ually win the battle. — Rev. Wiii1aM J. ’ Porter, senior ed- 
itor of the Boston Index. 

* Scientific Theism”’ is one of the great books of our 

meration.— Rev. N. P. GitMan, in the Boston Christian 

gister. 

It is, however, a strongly characterized and scholarly 
agen of work, doing honor to American thought; and it 

much to be desired that the world should see the system 
developed in its entirety. — The Nation. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


RIVERSIDE PARALLEL BIBLE 


Containing the Authorized Version and the Re- 
vised Version in parallel columns, 

Carefully printed from bourgeois type, two 
sizes larger than that used in the English Paral- 
lel Bibles. 

Admirably adapted for Pulpit use, for Clergy- 
men, Sunday-school Superintendents and Teach- 
ers, and Families. 

Cloth, $6.00; Persian leather, $12.00; Morocco, 

18. : 


ILLUSTRATED TESTAMENT. 


Tae New TEestTaMENT OF OUR LorD and Sa- 
viour Jesus Curist. With engravings on 
wood from designs of Fra Angelico, Pietro 
Perugino, Francesco Francia, Lorenzo di Credi, 
Fra Bartolommeo, Titian, Raphael, Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, Daniel di Volterra, and others. Inone 
volume, royal 4to, cloth, gilt, 540 pages. Price, 
$10.00 ; full morocco, special, $20.00. 


A most sumptuous volume, embellished on every 
page with ornamental borders and vignettes. 
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The Defense of Fort Wagner. | 
I 
The Mateless Bird. 
VII. 
Reminiscences of Confederate Cavalry Service. 


Private. 
VIII. 


Hopeset and Sunrise. Jasper Barnett Cowden, 


City Building in the South. Will Wallace Harney, 


Uncle Adam's Funeral Feast. 
May Rose Floy: 


Xi. 
John Williamson, Botanist and Artist. 
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Illustrated. 
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Send 20 cents for sample copy. Subscription, 
$2.00 per annum; $1.00 six months. Address 
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THREE NEW BOC RS. 
PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of 
Christian Doctrines. By the Ep1Trors oF THE 
ANDOVER Review. 16mo, $1.00. 


This book contains a series of papers which appeared ia 
The Andover es discussing subjects regarded as fur 
1 by Evangelical Christians, and itement 78 








perhaps more adequately than any other statement 
made, what is sometimes called the New Theology, or 
gressive Orthodoxy. Their ability, candor, and represent 
ative character cannot fail to secure for the book an uh 
usual degree of attention. 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


Parts I. and II. By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
D. D. New Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, prict 
reduced from $3.00 to $2.00 each. 


These two books contain an admirable statement of the) 
distinctive features of the great religions which have 
or still hold sway in the reverence of mankind, and a com 
parison of these with Christianity. Their ample informa) 
tion, fairness, and sympathetic treatment render them pe 
culiarly valuable and trustworthy. 


VERSES: TRANSLATIONS AND 
HYMNS. 


By W. H. Furness, D.D., of Philadelphia. 7 
vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

A delightful little book, containing poems of remarkal 
elevation and beauty. . Furness possesses both sche 
ship and poetic expression in so high degree that his tr 
lations are admirable, while his hymns have a tone s010 
and pure, anda spirit so trustful and sympathetic, a8 
give them a peculiar and enduring charm. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 


AN INSTITUTE 


By Exisna Mutrorp, LL. D., author of “The Nation.” 


OF THEOLOGY. 
8vo, $2.00. 


Contents.— The Being of God; The Personality of God; The Precedent Relations of Religion 


and Philosophy to the Revelation of God; The 


Revelation of God; The Revelation of God in the 


Christ; The Conviction of the World; The Revelation of Heaven to the World ; The Justification 
of the World; The Redemption of the World ; The Life of the Spirit. 


It is the mirror of the age, the gospel of the 
age, the embodiment of the thought of the age, 
and yet, for the most part, it is the statement of 
the truth of all ages as it concerns the spiritual 
life of man. The prime thought of the book can 
no more be shaken than the eternal hills, and 
whether men accept or dispute different points in 
its development, it is one of the few books that 
sooner or later create a new world for men to live 
in. — Times (New York). 


The whole treatise is pervaded by a noble elo- 
uence, such as befits the grandeur of its concep- 
tions and the fervor of its spiritual enthusiasm. 
No candid and thoughtful person can read this 
eminently suggestive book without a rich gain to 
his own thinking. — The Advance (Chicago). 


It is a majestic eagle flight, passing with sus- 
tained wing above the clouds, and ranging unre- 
strained through the highest heavens. The au- 
thor soars immediately above the sphere of con- 
troversy and argument; and the chief end of his 
writing appears to be to show that revelation is 
independent of human reasonings and human 
speculations. — Literary World (Boston). 


Like the voice of truth, to which there is no 
reply, he brushes aside confusion and misconcep- 
tion in his illuminating presentation. Altogether, 
this is a unique work, and devotes to the great 
topics of theology a kind of thinking of which we 
have had little in English literature and need 
much. — Independent (New York). 


A book which will not be mastered by hasty 
reading, nor by a cool, scientific dissection. We 
do not remember that this country has lately pro- 
duced a speculative work of more originality and 
force. . . . The book is a noble one — broad- 
minded, deep, breathing forth an ever - present 
consciousness of things unseen. It is a mental 
and moral tonic which might do us all good. — 
The Critic (New York). 


It will do much to allay the conflict of doubt 
and denial that wearies and distracts so many 
minds and hearts. It is the larger view that re- 
solves the contradictions into unity; we may al- 
most say that it is by the very largeness of its 
comprehension a demonstration of faith. — Chris- 
tian Onion (New York). 








THE N 


The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life in the United States. 


ATION. 


By EvisHa 


Mutrorp, LL. D. 8vo, $2.50. 


It is a very able discussion of what is to me one 
of the most important branches of political phi- 
losophy. Every page I have read surprises me 
with the extent and thoroughness of the author’s 
study, and the freshness and vigor of his discus- 
sion. — Hon. James A. GARFIELD, President of 
the United States, 


Mr. Mulford’s “The Nation” is not only by far 
the most profound and exhaustive study in the 
field of speculative politics that American scholar- 
ship has yet produced, but we shall be obliged to 
go very far back in the literary annals of our 
mother-country to find anything worthy of com- 
parison with it.— J. L. Diman, late Professor of 
History in Brown University. 


It is so complete in its argument, moves so stead. 
ily to its own high end, and is so novel in Amer- 
ican literature, for its wealth of political knowl- 
edge. — Hon. Wayne MacVeaau, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States. 


I have read “ The Nation ” from the first to the 
last with constant interest and sympathy. Itisa 
most important contribution to our political liter- 
ature, and cannot fail to strengthen and elevate 
our national life. — Hon. CoarLes SuMNER. 


The bracing effect of your late contest fer free- 
dom is manifest in its protest against commercial 
theories and paie abstractions which are wearing 
at the life of England. — F. D. Maurice. 
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LEYI S. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


NEW BOOKS. 


VERSES: TRANSLATIONS AND HYMNS. 


By W. H. Furness, D. D., of Philadelphia. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


A tasteful little book, containing poems of remarkable elevation and beauty. Dr. Furness 
possesses both scholarship and poetic expression in so high degree that his translations are 
admirable, while his hymns have a tone so lofty and pure, and a spirit so trustful and sympa- 
thetic, as to give them a peculiar and enduring charm. 


LIFE OF OLE BULL. 


By Sara C. Butt. With a Steel Portrait and other Illustrations. New 
Edition. Price reduced from $2.50 to $1.50. 
An interesting memoir of his brilliant, laborious, brave, kind life ; of his genius, originality 
and adventures. — Boston Advertiser. 


MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


A new and very desirable edition of the Complete Works of THomas Bap. 
INGTON MacavuLay (Baron Macaulay). Including the History of England 
in eight volumes, the Essays in six volumes, and the Speeches and Poems, 
with Papers on the Indian Penal Code, in two volumes. The set, 16 vol- 
umes, crown 8vo, gilt top, carefully printed and tastefully bound. Price, 
in cloth, $20.00; half calf, $40.00. 


FISHING WITH THE FLY. 
ORVIS-CHENEY COLLECTION. 


A NEW BOOK ON ANGLING, 


Composed of twenty-one original essays and three reprints, making twenty-four 
articles contributed to the book by the best known American writers on 
angling. Accompanying the illustrations are hundreds of quotations from 
ancient and modern authors of various countries. The book is beautifully 
illustrated with colored plates of 149 Standard Salmon, Bass, and Trout 
Flies, with names of each. . These colored illustrations are the most correct 

and the finest ever produced. New Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.50. 
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